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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LECTURE- 
SHIP, founded in memory of the late Dr. 
Mandell Creighton, Bishop of London. 
The CREIGHTON MEMORIAL LEC- 
TURE for the year 1908-9 will be delivered 
at King’s College, Strand, W.C., on Tuesday, 
January 19th, 1909, at5p.m., by Dr. G. W. 
PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D., M.A., 
F.B.A., Hon. Fellow of King’s, College, 
Cambridge. 
Subject— 
“THE ARRIVAL OF NAPOLEON III.”’ 
Admission free, 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books. for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I icularly want post 
free.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth hemor sigs .. My se net, for 
32s.. Farmer and Henle ang Dictionary, 
7s. 6d, Rhead’s Staflordshire Pots Zand 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON;) 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education— 
J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of 
Education (Head of the Department), 
Ethics—Rev. A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt. D.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

Psychology—C. S. MYERS, M.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor. W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 
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The Course, which includes Practical Work 
in Secondary Schools, extends over one aca- 
demical year, beginning in October or Janu- 
ary. It is suitable for those who are pre- 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 


Tuesday next, January 19, at Three o'clock, 
Professor KARL PEARSON, 
first of Two Lectures on ‘‘ ALBINISM 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
Thursday, January 21, at Three o'clock, 
O. ARNOLD, D.Met., first of Two 
‘““MYSTERIES OF METALS.” 
Half-a-Guinea. 

Saturday, January 23, at Three o'clock, 
Professor Sir HUBERT VON 
C.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., R.&., first of Two 
Lectures on (1) ‘' THE CRITICAL Facutty,”’ 
(2) ‘‘ SIGHT AND SEEING.” 


Subscription to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


















BRITAIN, 





M.A., F.R.S., 
IN 


HERKOMER, 


Half-a-Guinea. 





paring to take the Teachers’ Diploma, 
University of London, or the Certificate of 
the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University 
of Cambridge. 

The Fee is {20 for the year if paid in ad- 
vance, or Eight Guineas per Term (Three 
Terms in the Year.)—Application should be 





Potters, 21s., for tos. 6d. 





made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, 
Strand, W:C. 


EK’ RLY BRITISH SCHOOL,— 
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of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 

Early British Masters is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
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THE SELF-FILLING AND. SELF-CLEANING 1 PERFECTION  BOURTAIN PEN is a Marvel of Simplicity; it it deserves to be 

It is non-leakable, fills itself, in an instant, cleans itself in a moment—a press, a fill—and every part 

Massive 14-carat Gold! Nib is iridium pointed, and will last for. years 
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PEN, 1909 MODEL 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges, to demonstrate hint their pens are the very best, and have. the 
largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 

They offer, as an advertisement, the half-guinea 

Diamond Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS 


BY THE 


REV. J. STUART HOLDER 


REDEEMING VISION 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

“© Marked by genuine spirituality, clearness 
of expression, definiteness of personal applica- 
tion, together with not a little apt poetic illus- 
tration.”’—Churchman. 


SUPPOSITION AND 
CERTAINTY 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net (by post 
2s. 3d.). Leather, limp lambskin, git, 3s. 
net (by post 3s. 3d.). 


BY THE 


REV. C. L. MARSON 


THE PSALMS AT WORK 


Being the English Church Psalter, with 

notes on the use of the Psalms. Revised 

and Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 6s. net. With wide margins for notes. 

‘* How Mr. Marson managed to accumulate 
such a rich store of illustrations of the use of 
the Psalter is not explained, but he has suc- 
ceeded beyond the hope which one author 
might fairly be expected to excite.’”— 
Guardian. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST— 
its True Definition 

PREFACE BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY. 

Contributors: Rev. HuBerT BROOKE, M.A.; 

ev. D. M. McINTyRE; Rev. Preb. WEBB- 





PEPLOE, M.A.; Rev. W. FULLER GoocH; Rev. 

Joun Witson; Prof. JAMEs Orr, D.D.; Rev. 

Canon BARNES-LAWRENCE; Rev. DINSDALE 

T. Younc; Rev. HARRINGTON C. LEEs, M.A. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE 
STUDY 
By Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCH- 


COCK. PREFACE BY THE RIGHT REV. THE 
—- BISHOP OF Ossory, CHARLES F, D’Arcy, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


Three New 


Missionary Books. 


A VISIT TO CHINA’S 


MISSIONS 
By Rev. F. S. WEBSTER, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs specially 
obtained en route. 
“In itself the narrative is 
Crown 8vo, delightful, and the excellent 
Cloth, pictures from Mr. Webster’s 
Illustrated, snapshots invest these bright 
2s. 6d. net. — - an added charm.” 
—Record. 


COVERLEIGH RECTORY 
By MARY D’AGUILAR. 
‘°A delightfully fresh mis- 
Large cr. 8vo, sionary story. . . . The 
Cloth gilt, needs of missionaries on the 
3s. 6d. field are vividly portrayed.’’>— 
Methodist Times. 


BROKEN SNARES 
By EVELYN S. KARNEY (C.E.Z.M.S.). 
PREFACE BY THE LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
“Good as the style is, the 
— even es — er 0 
who wish to see the work-a-day 
Crown 8vo0, ji5. of a, misionary and to = 
reciate the difficulties that assai 
1s. 6d. net. fin wili find this little volume 
an * eye-opener.’ > — Church 
Gazette. 














WORKS BY THE 


REV. CANON WALPOLE 


PERSONALITY AND POWER 
or, The Secret of Real Influence 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. net. 


‘* A thoughtful and beautiful book. . . . 
These addresses are mature and sympathetic 
and fitted to be most helpful.”’—Church 
Family Newspater. 


VITAL RELIGION 


or, The Personal Knowledge of 
Christ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘* Dr. Walpole has given us a work of real 
spiritual value, and we heartily commend it to 
all thoughtful readers.”’——Guardian. 











NEW WORK BY THE VEN. 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE 


THE HOPE THAT IS IN ME 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The Sermons contained in this Volume were 
directly suggested by questions from those 
who had a right to ask the Preacher ‘“‘a 
reason concerning the hope that is in him.”’ 








Uniform with 


SERMONS PREACHED IN 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
SIXTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


‘**Thoughtfully and carefully reasoned ser- 
mons, deserving of careful study.”’—Church 
Family Newspaper. 


“They are vigorous, and frequent poetical 
es impart a flavour of literary effort.’’ 
—Times. 


NEW (?) THEOLOGY 


Thoughts on the Universality 
and Continuity of the Doctrine 
of the Immanence of God 
SECOND aaah + Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 
‘* The sermons are able and interesting, and 


open up new and suggestive lines of thought.”’ 
—Scotsman. 


CHEAP EDITION. New STYLE FoR THE 
POCKET. 


Foolscap 8vo. _ Clear type. Cloth gilt, gilt 
top, silk Register, 2s. net (dost free, Qs. 3d.). 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By THOMAS KEMPIS._ Faithfully 
Rendered into English Rhythm after the 
manner in which it was written. Preface 
by the late CANoN LIDDON. 


BEHOLD ! SHOW YOU A 
MYSTERY 


py “ian,” BA. LS, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 54 Illustrations 
by the Author. 


This remarkable book deals with the 
mysteries of Revealed Truth in a profoundly 
interesting, fascinating, and convincing man- 
ner; startling betimes as to its conclusions; 
but these conclusions are based on premises 
that cannot be controverted. 





BY THE RIGHT HON. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


TE ETT IE SELES, 2 TEE I TE ELLER 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s; Cheap 
Edition, new style cloth gilt, 2s. 6 

‘* A very entertaining and handy little book 
for leisurely reading.”’—Zimes. " 

For complete list of works, please write to the 

ublisher. 





Just PuBLIsHED. Goop FOR EVERYONE. 


THE COMPLEAT BENEDICT 

By LAW-LACEY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

net. 

Marriage is a subject which is never ex- 
hausted and always interesting to everyone. 
The ‘‘ Compleat Benedict’? is a book to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, to keep by one, and to 
help to make married life worth living. 


FAMOUS LOVE MATCHES 
By C. J. HAMILTON. An unusually 
interesting work. An Ideal Gift Book. 
Illustrated by several authentic Portraits. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


CANADIAN LIFE 


AS | FOUND IT 
By HOMESTEADER. Four. Years’ 
Homesteading in the North-West Terri- 
tories. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 
net. 


A ROYALIST RAID 
and other Poems 
By WALTER CLIFFORD MELLOR. 
Foolscap 8vo, Japanese Parchment, 2s. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A BEAUTIFUL STAR 
Notes on the Star of Bethlehem 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


New Books for the 
Lenten Season 


CONFIRMATION LECTURES 
By the Rev. Canon A. E. BARNES- 
LAWRENCE, M.A. 

A eotes of Notes on the Church Cate- 
chism. 

New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 1s. net 
(post free 1s. 2d.). 


FOR USE BY THE CANDIDATES. 


A Syllabus of Confirmation Lectures: 
Brief and Simply Arranged. 
Crown 8vo, 16 pp., 1d., or 68. $4. per 100 











net. 

‘Mr. Barnes-Lawrence is clear in his 
arrangement and in his statement of doctrine. 
We know of no more convenient volume of its 
kind.”*—Record. 


WITH CHRIST TO 


GETHSEMANE 
By HELEN THORP. A book for use 
during the Forty Days of Lent. Preface 
by the Lorp BisHoPp OF ROCHESTER. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 28. net (by post 2s. 4d.). 


RESURRECTION LIFE 
By the REV. CANON N. JONES, M.A. 
A Prayer Book Study for Easter- 
tide. Introductory Note by the Rev. W. 
H. GrirFitH THomas, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28. net (post free 2s. 3d.). 


LIGHT FOR LESSER DAYS 
By Rev. CANON TUCKER. With 
Meditations on the Black-Letter Saints of 
the Prayer Book. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.). 


Thoughts on BIBLE TEACHING 
By CONSTANCE NANKIVELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net (by post 1s. 2d.). 

A book which will definitely help both 
parents and teachers in studying and teaching 
the Bible and Church Catechism. 


Write for our Descriptive Catalogue of New Gift Books and General Literature, sent free by post on application. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Sir Husert von HERKoMER has been giving his views 
on ‘‘ Philistinism’’ and the nude in art. He is of 
opinion that ‘‘ The noblest work of art is the repre- 
sentation of the human figure, and flesh-painting 
represents the highest work of the painter. When 
one produces a masterpiece in this direction it is 
nobody’s business to inquire as to the identity of his 
model or as to what her moral character may have 
been.’’ With all of which we can readily agree, but 
when Sir Hubert von Herkomer goes on to particular 
instances he gets on to dangerous ground. He says: 
‘‘Some years ago I painted a life-size nude figure of 
a female, with a landscape background, and I attached 
to it the poet’s line, ‘ All beautiful in naked purity.’ I 
sent it to the Royal Academy and was told by a mem- 
ber of the Hanging Committee that, in the face of 
English prejudice, they dare not hang it in the room 
it deserved. As a fact, it practically emptied the room 
in which it was hung.”’ It does not appear to have 
occurred to Sir Hubert von Herkomer that possibly 
the startling effect produced by his picture was not due 
solely to ‘‘ Philistinism.’”? For our part, we can only 
say that if the life-size female nude figure was painted 
in the same style as the life-size male clothed figures 
which he is in the habit of exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, we are not surprised at the consternation it 
seems to have evoked. Perhaps the member of the 
Hanging Committee who said that they could not put 
the picture in the room it deserved was pulling Sir 
Hubert’s leg. Might he not have been thinking of the 
cellar as the most suitable room? However, be that 
as it may, we are glad to hear that ‘‘ in the end a Ger- 
man Philistine bought the picture and built it into the 
niche of his dining-room, where it evokes many expres- 
sions of appreciation,’’ so that, on the whole, every- 
thing seems to have worked out for the best in the 
long run. 








We are inclined to think that the Puritanism which is 
supposed to afflict the English in matters of art is 
greatly exaggerated. Objections to the nude in paint- 





ing are, of course, made from time to time by silly 
people, but no particular notice is taken of them, and if 
it were not for the idiotic habit indulged by the lesser 
newspapers of giving violent prominence to any kind of 
nonsense which may be talked or written by any of the 
nu. erous half-witted cranks and agitators who infest, 
ao4 always have infested, these islands, we should pro- 
vably not hear even so much as we do on the subject. 
Anyone who is infected with the notion that prudery, 
generally speaking, is a specially English attribute 
should visit a French seaside place and compare its 
rigid regulations with our own free and easy seaside 
habits in the matter of sea-bathing. 


We have received the following letter from Pro- 
fessor Skeat: 


Sir,—May I be allowed to explain that the article on 
‘** Simplified Spelling ’? to which you refer in the last number 
of Tue AcaDemy, at page 651, was not partly written (as vou 
suppose) by ‘‘ Professor Skeat,’? but by Walter W. Skeat, 
author of ‘‘ Malay Magic”’ and ‘‘ The Pagan Races of the 
Malay Peninsula ’’? 

When you speak of ‘‘ the poets and writers of prose’? who 
use English language “‘ for the purposes of beauty,” it would 
be interesting to know whether, amongst these, you include 
such writers as Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton. One object 
which the ‘‘ Simplified Spelling Society ” has before it is to 
induce people to ask themselves why it is that they spell as 
they do, and whether it is true that Shakespeare’s works were 
originally printed with the spelling which we employ now? 
The very fact that spelling is now judged of by the eye 
instead of by the ear as formerly, is a severe practical satire 
upon our present methods. Whilst you would object to the 
use of “‘ jogd,” instead of “‘ jogged,’’ you may perhaps admit 
that ‘‘ blest’? is no more barbarous than “ blessed.” 

A very great deal might be gained by the substitution of 
‘‘ giv’ for “ give,’? and by the tardy admission that there 
is no reason why v should not be admitted as a final letter 
like any other consonant. It would enable us to distinguish 
between ‘‘ a live dog ’’ and the verb “ to liv.’”, What matters 
much more is that if such a reform were carried out, there 
would be one anomaly the less for children to master. The 
ultimate result of many such reforms would be the saving of 
years of labour to millions of children, and the saving of large 
sums of money, for we might employ much shorter forms than 
those which we now use. 

The objection which most people have to all such reform 
really goes back to the fact that they have forgotten their 
own early difficulties, and have no sympathy with or pity for 
the affliction to be endured by those who have yet to learn. 

We really do claim, as collaborators, such poets as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. All who will study their 
spelling will come to know much more about the subject than 
they do at present. It is precisely this want of knowledge 
which has wrought such invincible prejudice against the con- 
sideration of the question. Wa ter W. Sxeat, Litt.D. 


It would be interesting to know what Professor 
Skeat means by the first part of his letter. Are we to 
understand that the article on ‘‘ Simplified Spelling ”’ 
was not written by him, but by another person of the 
same name? In any case, Professor Skeat appears to 
accept responsibility for the article, and as we are not 
good at conundrums we shall not endeavour to solve 
this one. When we spoke of “ the poets and writers of 
prose who use the English language for purposes of 
beauty’ we were referring, of course, to living 
writers; one can’t very well consult the opinion of dead 
writers. Our reference to Mr. Swinburne surely made 
our meaning obvious. When Professor Skeat invites 
us to ask ourselves ‘‘ whether it is true that Shakes- 
peare’s works were originally printed with the spelling 
which we employ now ” he seems to us to go danger- 
ously near to impertinence. Professor Skeat must 
know that we are just as well aware as he is that the 
spelling in Shakespeare’s time differed from the spell- 
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ing of our day. But that is neither here nor there, and 
the assumption of Professor Skeat that only very 
learned persons like himself are aware of what is a 
matter of common knowledge is an amusing instance 
of the arrogance of the ‘“‘ Professor ” as opposed to the 
poet and the man of letters. What we said last week, 
and what we say again now, is that any proposals to 
change the spelling of the English language would 
require the sanction of those who use that language for 
the purpose of beauty in verse and prose—t.e., poets 
and writers of prose. To put the case quite frankly, 
we contend that a man who has written even half a 
dozen beautiful sonnets knows a great deal more about 
the English language than all the ‘‘ profest students of 
English language ’”’ and all the dry-as-dust experts in 
etymology put together in a bracket squared. As to the 
difference between “‘ blest’ and “ jogd,” if Professor 
Skeat can’t see it we are sorry for him. Does it not 
occur to him that ‘‘st’’ isa common collocation of letters 
and does not offend the eye for that reason? It occurs 
in such words as west, nest, rest, and a thousand 
others. Where is the word in the English language 
that ends in ‘“‘gd’’? We notice that in the article on 
‘‘ Simplified Spelling ’’ the word importance is spelt 
‘‘importans.”’ That may be the way Mr. Archer and 
Professor Skeat pronounce the word, but it is the 
wrong way for all that. It may seem to Professor 
Skeat that his arguments in favour of simplified spell- 
ing are unanswerably convincing—in fact, he seems to 
have arrived at a state of mind in which he assumes 
that the mere fact that Professor Skeat says so settles 
the question once for all. The fact that his arguments 
are not considered convincing by those who have a 
knowledge of the English language which he can never 
hope to possess, should at any rate ‘‘ giv him paus.”’ 


The great Mr. Horatio Bottomley’s beautiful 
scheme for obtaining financial assistance from the 
public for the purposes of his defence does not seem to 
have survived the comments we made on it last week. 
At any rate, we can find no mention of it in the current 
issue of his noble journal. Ever since we took the 
liberty of refusing to insert in our advertisement 
columns the prospectus of the John Bull company the 
rage against us of Mr. Bottomley and his gallant lieu- 
tenant, the rejected of Constantinople, has gone on 
increasing in a truly alarming manner. This week we 
are pained to find that Mr. Bottomley has come to the 
conclusion that the editor of this paper is no gentleman. 
This is a crushing blow, especially coming from such 
a source, and he is feeling duly chastened. Curiously 
enough, the same indictment has been brought against 
him before now on at least two occasions: once by a 
taxi-cabman disturbed at his tea and compelled unwil- 
lingly to face the cold blasts of a winter’s evening; and 
at another time by a bibulous butler, whose undue fond- 
ness for a cheerful glass had provoked rebuke. The 
evidence against him is accumulating in a disquieting 
fashion. Meanwhile, we note that Jim Crow does not 
deny the soft impeachment which we brought against 
him last week—namely and to wit, that when he stated 
in his paper that he had “‘ received ’’ for review copies 
of Oscar Wilde’s collected works he was not writing 
with that strict accuracy which we are accustomed to 
expect from the friends of Mr. Bottomley. However, 
the matter is a small one, and as Mr. Bottomley 
has apparently withdrawn the wonderful financial 
scheme whereby the “‘ burden” of his costs at the 
Guildhall should “fall on his own  shoulders’”’ 
and yet be wiped up by public subscription, 
we may dismiss him for the time being. We note, 
in this connection, that Messrs. Odhams, who are 
also associated in business with Mr. Bottomley, will 





publish shortly a work in belles lettres, entitled 
**Bottomley’s Book,’ and that this work ‘“ will 
include photo of author, with character-sketch by 
Herbert Vivian.”’ We hope Mr. Vivian will give Mr. 
Bottomley a better character than he found himself able 
to bestow on the late Mr. Walter Pater. As for Mr. 
Vivian’s opinion of the late Oscar Wilde we refer our 
readers to our correspondence colwmn. 


We are glad to be able to congratulate the Editor of 
the new weekly journal, The Englishman, on the dis- 
tinct improvement which is noticeable in the quality of 
his matter. The article on Woman’s Suffrage in the 
issue of January 13th is well written and well argued, 
if somewhat long-winded. But some gentleman, who 
writes under the heading ‘‘ Editorial Notes,”’ is badly in 
need of an editor. We quote: 


Far from the madding crowd, as some madman once 
remarked. Talking of madding, how truly are my beloved 
countrymen herewith revealed. In my modest youth such a 
book (sic) might often be seen on many a modest table. It made 
me blush even then, however,—for my countrymen. Had it 
been properly written in good English—as thus, maddening— 
no man would have regarded it, I ween. But “‘ madding ” 
not being English at all, naturally achieved a “ well-deserved 
success,’’ as the reviewers have it. For at least in England 
we never, never will be slaves—at any rate to the degrading 
rules of grammar or Kirtg’s English. 


The writer of this extraordinary farrago of nonsense 
is evidently not aware that the words ‘‘ Far from the 
madding crowd,” used by Mr. Thomas Hardy as the 
title of one of his finest novels, are quoted from 
Gray’s “‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Is there a 
schoolboy in England who does not know the line: 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife? 


Anyone who is capable of saying that Mr. Hardy’s 
great novel would not have been “‘ regarded ”’ if the 
title ‘‘had been properly written in good English” 
ought to be at once restrained from opportunities for 
making further ‘‘ howlers.’”’ The word ‘“ madding ”’ 
is, needless to say, quite excellent English, as the 
gentleman who wrote the silly paragraph we have 
quoted might have found out by consulting any stan- 
dard English dictionary, or, more simply, by taking it 
on trust from the poet Gray. 


One of the objects of the Humanitarian League is 
the abolition of capital punishment. We imagine that 
it is idle to suppose that the particular kind of crank 
who patronises the League will be guided by the 
object-lesson provided by France. The result of the 
suspension of the death penalty in that country has 
been an appalling increase in crimes of the most brutal 
character. Knowing that his precious life was secure, 
thanks to the energy of the sentimentalist, the gentle 
apache in Paris and other towns has been demon- 
strating in a most joyous fashion. Such a little joke 
as robbing a man’s house and then playfully tying 
him to his bed and setting it on fire and leaving him 
to burn to death has been perpetrated under the benign 
eye of the beautiful ‘‘ humanitarian,” without in the 
smallest degree affecting his convictions as to the 
atrocity of executing murderers. The return of the 
guillotine, which has now taken place in France, was 
effected in response to what amounted to a national 


appeal for protection against every kind of inhuman 
assassin and ruffian. 


_ It really seems as if at last we are to be allowed a 
little rest from the nuisance of the Suffragists—at any 
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rate, they cease to take up their usual Lagery of space 
in the daily papers, whose editors seem at last to be 
dimly realising that the mere fact that a vulgar and un- 
educated woman chooses to call herself a Suffragist 
does not necessarily imply that the public is anxious to 
read her views set out at length, and her ‘‘ demands ”’ 
formulated in its news-organs about four times a week 
for two or three years. We are glad to read in one of 
the papers that a party of Suffragists, including various 
Pankhursts, Pethicks, and other bright specimens of 
manly womankind, have gone to Geneva, where they 
are staying at an hotel and indulging in “‘ winter 
sports’’ in bob-sleighs decorated with flags bearing 
the device ‘“‘ Votes for Women.”’ We are sorry for 
the people of Geneva, and especially for the unfor- 
tunate persons who happen to be staying in the same 
hotel, but it is very gratifying to those who have re- 
mained in England. We sincerely hope that these 
charming ladies will continue to abide in Geneva and 
drive bob-sleighs decorated with flags. For all practical 
purposes they will be doing just as much good to their 
“‘cause’”’ as if they continued their idiotic antics in 
London, and they will be giving gratification to a vast 
host of people at home. In the words of the old song: 
‘“‘ They will enjoy themselves and so shall we.”’ 





The Atheneum will really have to look to itself. 
Only the other week we had occasion to call attention 
to the absolute foolishness of a “‘poem’”’ which Mr. 
Rendall saw fit to offer his readers. Never before in 
its history, perhaps, has the Atheneum been convicted 
of publishing verses which were devoid of some sort of 
literary grace and spiritual meaning. On Saturda 
last our contemporary published a review of Mr. Wil- 
frid Meynell’s selection from the poems of Francis 
Thompson. And this is the kind of criticism the 
review contained : 


This volume will serve to bring before a wider circle of 
readers some of the most individual poetic work of the last 
century, though, indeed, we hope that ‘“‘ The Hound of 
Heaven ’’ is known to most lovers of verse. Thompson, 
however, will not be popular in the sense that Tennyson 
and Keats and, longo intervallo, Kipling are popular. His 
obscurity, his love of unusual words, his Latinisms, his 
mysticism, all mark him out as appealing mainly to a 
special type of mind. This sense is heightened by the 
themes he chooses, and the lack of narrative and dramatic 
elements in his work. The ode is his chosen vehicle; and 
odes are not popular. Perhaps the affinities of his work 
are beyond the ordinary reader. One must know some- 
thing of Crashaw in the Caroline period, of Blake in the 
Georgian, of Coventry Patmore in the Victorian, fully to 
appreciate his value—although his work is all his own, 
anything but a pastiche of remembered phrases and 
cadences. Still, there is no doubt that Thompson will have 
a place of his own in the English Pantheon of poets. What 
that place will be it is too soon as yet to say, and we shall 
not attempt to prophesy. 


One does not expect a high literary organ to engage in 
the discussion of poetry from the point of view of 
popularity. To say (at any rate in the Atheneum) that 
odes are not popular is sheer and inexcusable stupidity. 
One might expect that sort of “criticism” from the 
Daily Mirror. Then the Atheneum quotes at length 
the most familiar passages from ‘‘ The Hound of 
Heaven,” with the comment: ‘Surely nothing could 
be truer or more broadly human than this.” Surely 
nothing could be less illuminating or more wooden 
than such a remark. In view of the prevailing lack 
of taste we can forgive an editor for making a mistake 
about poetry, but when we find him permitting his 
contributors to foist off such dullness about a poet like 
Francis Thompson we can only wonder what has hap- 
pened to his editorial wits. A strenuous use of the 
blue pencil would do the Atheneum a great deal of 
good just now. 











THE MAGIC ORCHARD 
From the French of HENRI DE REGNIER. 


‘Je vis de ma fenétre ouverte sur le Réve.”’ 


My casement to the Dream is open set, 
And in the magic square of that lone place 
A marvellous orchard, lush and dewy-wet, 
Streams in the auroral air, in that faint space 
When the night fails, and morning is not yet. 


The wind that stirs the interlacing branches, 

And smooths the glaucous grasses on the lawn, 
Has from the trees, in delicate avalanches, 

The treasure of their liberal blossom torn, 
That glows, or palely blushes, or that blanches. 


From the French of CHarLes-AUGUSTIN SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Last night I watched in my dark bed, and there 

My silent spirit grew from more to more; 

Till, with a sudden foot spurning Heaven’s floor 
The lightning like a courser with bright hair 
Flashed past, and thunder rattled in the air, 

Drawn like a car behind. Then earth was stirred, 

And beasts of earth in sacred terror heard 
That sound, and hid them deep within their lair. 


But I was fired by the heaven’s flame, 

My spirit woke, and every shock of fire 

Tore from my heavy brow the clouds in sunder; 
A part of the great concert I became, 

A greater than the elements; and higher 
Rose God’s still voice within me than the thunder. 


M. JourDAIN. 








MR. SHAW’S OBITUARY 


Ir seems that we have a great man in our midst, and 
that his name is George Bernard Shaw. According to 
a journalist—we will not name him for the moment— 
‘‘ Mr. Bernard Shaw has thrilled and filled crowds of 
thinking and thoughtless people with his destructive 
and constructive theories, and is now, at a ripe age, 
sitting on a recognised and unassailable critical throne.”’ 
This obviously is a delightful picture, though the recog- 
nised and unassailable critical throne may be a figment 
of the imagination. It should be observed, too, 
that, in mercy for all parties, we have omitted 
to quote our journalist quite accurately; for, in 
point of fact, he does not say that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has thrilled and filled crowds, etc., but 
that ‘‘a man like” Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
thrilled and filled crowds. Of course, Mr. Chester- 
ton—it is really Mr. Chesterton—means Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and none other, and we must always strive to 
discover what Mr. Chesterton means, and not content 
ourselves merely with what he says. ‘‘ A man like Mr. 
Bernard Shaw” is probably not to be found in the 
wide, wide world, not to mention ‘‘ Queechy,”’ and on 
the whole we are disposed to thank our lucky stars 
for it. A man like Mr. Bernard Shaw sitting on a 
recognised and unassailable critical throne would mean 
pretty much the same thing for common sense and 
reasonable living as a man like our old friend the Maori 
sitting on the ruins of London Bridge would mean for 
the metropolis. But Mr. Chesterton is not content 
with the recognised and unassailable throne of 
criticism. He goes on to tell us some of the truth. 
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For example, he assures us that if Mr. Shaw “ appears 
for an instant in a daily paper, he always appears as 
a juvenile and impertinent guttersnipe, saying smart 
things that no one can understand.’’ We concur most 
heartily; what is more we agree, and whisper, ‘‘Exactly 
so.”” And then, of course, Mr. Chesterton pulls us up 
very short indeed. ‘‘ Some day,”’ he continues ‘‘[Mr. 
Shaw] will die, and we shall have a cataract of news- 
paper columns telliny an astonished public for the first 
time that he was a great sociologist, an original philo- 
sopher, and one of the pillars of the nineteenth 
century. In other words, “Mr. Bernard Shaw will 
suddenly become a classic when he has ceased to be 
an influence.’’ Mr. Chesterton it is who says so, conse- 
quently let no dog bark. At the same time, we can 
tell Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Shaw exactly what will 
happen when Mr. Shaw dies, a catastrophe which we 
hope is still far distant. There will be notices in the 
daily and weekly prints; there will be the usual and 
very proper expressions of regret, but there will be no 
cataracts, and there will certainly be no foolishness as 
to sociology, philosophy, or pillar-furnishing for the 
nineteenth century. We could write Mr. Shaw’s 
obituary notice with a degree of niceness and finish 
which would probably be very astonishing to Mr. 
Chesterton, and very consoling to Mr. Shaw. If ever 
there was a creature of an hour, a whimsical, naughty, 
and rather pushing and impertinent creature of an hour, 
that creature is Mr. George Bernard Shaw. He is one 
of those men who, without being great or distinguished 
or wise, or, for that matter, over-brainy, has taken 
the measure of a small and impressionable section of 
the world, and made himself appear to be master of it, 
whereas in reality he is not its master at all, but 
merely its grinning and subservient slave. The hack- 
neyed phrase about the triton and the minnows exactly 
suits Mr. Shaw’s case. We will suppose that he 
believes himself to be a person of great literary parts. 
It is obvious that a person possessed of such a faith 
would, in the ordinary course of human affairs, be 
aware that he was not the first human being who had 
possessed such parts. Shakespeare, for example, had 
the advantage of being born before Mr. Shaw. The 
ordinary literary man who remembers Shakespeare 
assesses his own parts accordingly. Not so Mr. 
Shaw. For him, Shakespeare and the rest of them 
have no public existence. If you say Shakespeare to 
him publicly, he has the wag’s retort for ever on his 
lips. ‘‘ Shakespeare is dead, my good fellow; Shaw is 
alive. Shaw is better than Shakespeare.’’ The good- 
natured guffaw, and are inclined to the opinion that 
there must be some soul of genius in a chap who has 
the cheek to talk like that. Having learnt to read, of 
course, Mr. Shaw knows in his private heart that 
Shakespeare could have put all Shaw into the little 
finger of his left-hand glove without feeling him. But 
publicly, so long as the hapenny papers exist, Shaw is 
expected to be waggish in the matter of Shakespeare, 
and waggish he must be. On questions of “ soci- 
ology ”’ and “‘ philosophy ”’ the same method must be 
Mr. Shaw’s method. ‘‘ Marriage,’’ says Mr. Shaw pub- 
licly, “is all my eye and Peggy Martin.”’ There have 
been sociologists before Mr. Shaw who took another 
view, but these poor devils are dead, and Shaw is 
alive, and what he does not know about marriage is not 
worth talking about. As to philosophy, all the philo- 
sophers are dead, save and except Shaw—and perhaps 
Chesterton. Chesterton says that Shaw is a philo- 
sopher; Shaw has always had a sort of idea that he 
might be—and there you are. Then there is politics. 
The Observer newspaper suddenly concluded, at the 
suggestion of a handful of obscure persons who call 
themselves the Fabian Society, that Mr. Shaw might 
conceivably be a statesman, and the Observer sent 
round a gentleman with a sweet smile and a fountain 
pen to enquire and demand of Mr. Shaw, “‘ Are you a 





statesman? ’’ Shaw dare not say that he wasn’t, and 
consequently he said firmly and without flinching, ‘‘I 
am.’”’ And, of course, it must be so. It is not for us 
to doubt Mr. Shaw, particularly when he happens to be 
backed up by Mr. Chesterton. Unfortunately the 
statesmanship of Mr. Shaw has been studiously buried 
alive by the London Press. ‘‘ The London Press,” 
says Shaw, ‘‘ have consistently ignored my_ political 
speeches, although [mark you] they readily printed any 
reference to Shakespeare, which, uttered as serious 
criticism, became transformed somehow into gross and 
ill-mannered stupidity.’”” Here we get it both ways. 
The London Press has at length taken notice of Mr. 
Shaw the politician, and Mr. Shaw the politician 
opens his private heart as to his public utterances with 
respect to Shakespeare. And in the true spirit of 
the agile Mr. Shaw would have us believe that he 
does not complain against the London Press for not 
recognising his high gifts of statesmanship, but that 
he does complain of the readiness with which the 
London Press printed his stupid and ill-mannered 
references to Shakespeare. In point of fact, so far 
from complaining as to the suppression of his political 
views, Mr. Shaw considers that such suppression has 
rendered ‘‘ the greatest possible service to the Fabian 
Society.”’ We can well believe it, but we do not believe 
it in the same way that Mr. Shaw believes it, for he 
says, ‘‘ Thanks to this suppression, our operations are 
never discovered by the enemy until we have carried 
them on for twenty years, by which time opposition to 
us is hopeless.’”’ Here, of course, you have more 
waggery with a good spicing of bunkum. The general 
mass of reasonable mankind has not heard of Mr. 
Shaw and is not likely to hear of him, even when he is 
dead. He is neither a man of letters in the large 
sense nor a philosopher, and his sociology amounts 
to his own particular brand of cheap Socialism. He 
has written a play or two, and he has made a few silly 
speeches. Because he happens to have more wits than 
the average Socialist, the Socialists and their hangers- 
on, not forgetting Mr. Chesterton, consider him a 
huge man, and eye him with pretty much the same eye 
that a fly might have for a football. If the hapenny 
papers and the Fabian Society were to disappear to- 
morrow Mr. Shaw and all his works would go with 


them. When he dies there will be an end of him, and 


as he is a fairly vigorous person, and may happily live 
for quite a number of years, we should not be at all 
surprised if he outlived the gimcrack reputation 
which he has managed to make for himself. Mr. 
Chesterton compares him with Darwin. For our own 
part we should liken him to a sort of literary and 
sociological Mrs. Pankhurst. 








ARCHER AND HANKIN 


Ir appears that Mr. William Archer is the dramatic 
critic of the Nation. And it appears that he has lately 
had something unpleasant to say of a play by Mr. 
Hankin. We have not seen Mr. Hankin’s play, and 
we do not propose to see it, but out*of a correspond- 
ence which has arisen on the subject between 
Mr. Archer and a person who signs himself ‘‘ Old Play- 
goer’’ we may extract matter. It is not unfair to Mr. 
Archer that he should be described as a somewhat 
heavy critic. Among the journalists of his time he 
figures as a person of reputation in his line, whom no 
professional person reads. If our recollection serves 
us, he has written many articles in the World, all of 
them about the drama; and he has written also on the 
same affair in the Tribune, now happily defunct, and, 
as we have seen, he is still engaged on the Nation, 
which may live for ever. For ourselves, we have tried 
to peruse his criticisms, but with the best will in the 
world we have never been able to get along with them. 
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Mr. Archer is a serious man; he conceives the drama 
as an institution of importance, and he looks on the 
theatre as a sort of temple of Art and Grace and Beauty, 
which, on the whole, is rather old-fashioned of him. 
Once on a time he stood for Ibsen, and it may be that 
he now stands for Maeterlinck or for Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw. But nobody is a penny the better, and cer- 
tainly nobody is a penny the worse. We consider that 
this is a pity, because the serious man is a very serious 
business to himself, and if the world will not take him 


seriously so much the worse for the world. The fact 


is that throughout his brilliant career Mr. Archer would 
appear to have made the blind worm’s mistake. With 
the modern drama and the modern theatre a serious 
person should really have nothing to do; inasmuch as 
neither one nor the other can be said to merit serious 
thought. Herein we have Mr. Archer’s stumbling- 
block. He can never be gay. He goes to the first night 
of a farce in pretty much the same spirit as an undertaker 
might go to measure the corpse of a pauper. He 
knows what ought to be, and what possibly might be, 
but isn’t, and he can be neither happy nor savage about 
it. So that he proses and proses and proses, and states 
the old truths and the old dulness, and he is always 
right and always beaten. The world is not too much 
with him, but too much for him. We believe that he is 
a competent critic, and we believe that he can dis- 
tinguish sound dramaturgic work frém the other kind; 
but there, it seems to us, is the limit of Mr. Archer. 
Consequently, it gives us the greatest possible pleasure 
to find him for once in a way coming out of his excel- 
lent shell and waving his horns somewhat—like a dis- 
turbed snail, or, if we may use the simile without 
offence, like a fairly angry and sarcastic bull. There 
can be no doubt in the world that Mr. Archer’s treat- 
ment of Mr. Hankin’s play would be the correct, sound, 
wise and proper treatment, and that in any case it 
would represent Mr. Archer’s conscientious views, and 
his true and honest opinions. As we have said, we did 
not see the play, but we are given to understand that it 
was a play of the new, old sort, and full of nonsense 
about a woman and a baby and the stupidity of mar- 
riage; and while we have not read Mr. Archer’s 
criticism, we can read it with our mind’s eye, as it 
were, and we can well understand that it would not 
be altogether gratifying to Mr. Hankin. Naturally, 
Mr. Hankin, like the next man, is not without his 
unknown friends and admirers, and one of these, the 
aforesaid ‘“‘ Old Playgoer’’ to wit, has written to the 
Nation for the purpose of calling Mr. Archer ‘‘a 


doddering reactionary.” It was wicked of ‘‘ Old 
Playgoer’’ to do this, but probably he could 
not help it, and it was wicked of the editor 


of the Nation to print the letter. For ourselves, 
however, we are much obliged to ‘‘Old Playgoer,”’ 
not because he is the kind of writer one may applaud, 
but because he has managed to rouse Mr. Archer. 


Flere are some of Mr. Archer’s own words on the 
subject : 


Yes, yes, I am growing old; there is no doubt about it. 
If by nothing else, I can measure the lapse of time since 
I was young at criticism by the change—for the better: oh, 
yes, certainly for the better—in editorial ethics. In my young 
days, an editor would suffer no one to question the infallibility 
of his critic. If an exasperated author wrote to the paper 
(except, perhaps, on the plainest matter of fact) his letter was 
either quietly wastepaper-basketed, or forwarded to the critic, 
that he might store it up and “ have his knife in’’ the 
audacious dramatist at the next oppertunity. Quite seriously, 
this was a barbarous state of things; and again and again, in 
those far-off days, I urged its reformation. There is no reason 
why critics should affect to be infallible; and there is every 
reason why an injured, or merely irritated, author should 
be suffered to have his say—if his friends cannot keep writing 
materials out of his reach. So far, I applaud the humane im- 
partiality of the modern editor. But I do not quite see what 





dictate of humanity or maxim of policy compels an editor to 
inform the world, on the authority of an anonymous “ Old 
Playgoer,’’ that his critic is a doddering reactionary, blind to 
the abounding merits of “‘ our latest drama.’’ When I noted 
in the contents of last week’s Nation a letter on ‘‘ Mr. Archer’s 
Criticism ’’ by an ‘‘ Old Playgoer,” ‘‘ Aha!’’ thought I, “‘ here 
is some geuerous champion come forward to defend me from 
the merciless onslaught of Mr. St. John Hankin. Now for some 
balm to my wounded spirit!’ But when I turned to the page— 
oh, dire disappointment! oh, cruel deception !—the ‘‘ Old Play- 
goer ’’ merely rubbed brine into my sores. He thought, indeed, 
that Mr. Hankin had gone a little too far in calling me a rat: 
rather because “‘ our latest drama ’”’ is by no means a sinking 
ship, than on account of any fundamental inaptness in the 
simile. But otherwise he vowed that I richly deserved every 
stroke of my castigation. To the Young Playwright’s whip, 
in fact, the ‘* Old Playgoer ” did his best to add scorpions. 


Apart from all considerations of argument, who in 
the name of goodness would have imagined that Mr. 
William Archer could write in this sprightly and 
juvenile fashion? It will be a revelation to his 
friends, and it will most certainly give his enemies 
pause—that is to say, of course, if he happens to have 
any. It is desirable, however, for us to note that at 
the foot of Mr. Archer’s letter, Mr. Massingham 
remarks: ‘‘ We have not allowed anybody to call Mr. 
Archer ‘a doddering reactionary.’’’ This, again, is 
rather a pity, because it spoils the sport. On the other 
hand, it is better so. As to the general question of an 
editor permitting angry authors or their friends to 
attack his accredited critic, we are sorry we cannot 
agree with Mr. Archer. If people wish to attack the 
critic, say, of the Times newspaper, they should not be 
permitted fo do it in the Times; and we certainly con- 
sider that Mr. Archer was not quite so serious as he 
should have been when he urged such a piece of 
reformation as that involved. The infallibility of any 
newspaper’s critic must be taken for granted by its 
editor, and authors who write with the intention of 
proving that the critic does not know his business 
should be advised to take their animadversions else- 
where. Otherwise, the average journal would soon 
resolve itself into a mere Donnybrook or bear garden. 
There is all the difference in the world between a letter 
of complaint or defence as to criticism and a letter 
in which the critic is attacked on the grounds of 
incompetency, stupidity, or bias. Mr. Archer cannot 
have said much that could not be justified or that 
was not proper to be said in the matter of Mr. Hankin’s 
play. Critics like Mr. Archer seldom, or never, make 
mistakes as to certain broad questions. If they do 
make mistakes, the author concerned has a clear right 
of correction and a clear reason for complaint; but 
he has no right and no reason to charge the critic 
with incompetence, or to indite him generally as a 
false and bad critic. The letter from which we have 
quoted is a lengthy letter, and it consists for the most 
part of a defence, or, at any rate, an explanation of 
Mr. Archer’s attitude towards the modern drama. We 
do not consider it seemly that the critic of any respect- 
able review should be compelled by the actions of his 
editor so to defend himself. Mr. Massingham must 
know perfectly well that Mr. Archer is a safe critic, if 
not a merry one; and we consider that his note as 
to not having permitted anybody to call Mr. Archer 
‘a doddering reactionary ”’ is altogether an inadequate 
note, and that it is discreditable to the Nation thus to 
throw its critic overboard. Mr. Archer’s defence of 
himself is complete, and it turns the tables on the enemy 


‘in a manner which they are little likely to relish. We 


are glad to see that our old friend has in him a Roland 
for every Oliver, and we trust that if Mr. Massingham 
finds himself unequal to take up the cudgels for Mr. 
Archer, he will at least have the decency to let the last 
word be Archer’s word, and to mark under it, “‘ This 
correspondence must now cease.”” An Englishman’s 
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house is his castle, and an English critic’s paper should 
be his strong defence and sure rock in time of trouble. 
Justice is the finest thing in the world, but we question 
very much whether it can ever be just to permit your 
own critic to be reproved over the mouth with a brick 
in his own column. An editor’s proper way with a 
critic is first of all to have confidence in him, and to 
stand or fall by that confidence as long as he may, and 
when he ceases to have confidence in him and finds 
himself unable to support or defend him, it is better 
that he should discharge him than that he should 
allow him to be held up to the sport and contumely of 
the world at large. Mr. Hankin’s part in the matter 
does not appear to have been at all terrible, and as for 
‘Old Playgoer,’”’ we can only hope that Mr. Massing- 
ham has his name and address and believes him to be 
a more trustworthy judge of the drama than Mr. 
Archer. We may note further that in another journal, 
which shall be nameless, we observe an editorial dis- 
position to permit fancy bouts between contributors. 
We do not know whether Mr. Archer would now advo- 
cate this kind of thing, but in any case it is certain that 
such proceedings inevitably result in bad blood and 
worse journalism. Birds in their little nests should 
agree, and even if they must fight it is not creditable 
for the parent or master bird to egg them oh. 
‘Quarrel with the children in the next house and 
never among yourselves,’”’ is an old principle of the 
nursery. And when all is said, ninety-nine journalists 
out of a hundred would appear to be fairly quarrelsome 
children. 








WHITELEY’S AT THE COMEDY 


It seems but yesterday that the cheap newspapers were 
bragging on behalf of Mr. Somerset Maugham that 
he had a play “‘ running ”’ at practically every theatre 
in London. We do not know that there is any parti- 
cular harm in sheer fecundity or in the capacity to toss 
into the public maw repeated doses of something which 
the public maw appears to relish. That such gifts 
should be held up before one as plain proof of an 
author’s intellectual merit, however, is, of course, 
preposterous. At the time of Mr. Maugham’s control 
of the London stage—that is to say, when he was at 
the height of his bbom—we did not trouble ourselves to 
visit his multifarious exhibitions. So that we are in 
no position to speak of the excellence of his general 
achievements. But in consequence of the fact that his 
sundry tremendous works would appear, after the usual 
“‘ extraordinary successes,’’ to remain no longer in the 
metropolitan dramatic bill of fare, we have been round 
to see Penelope, which, if we are to believe the daily 
press, is a very fine example of Mr. Maugham’s “ art,”’ 
and which we shall presume represents him in a mature, 
ripe and finished vein. We sat through the whole of 
the three acts, though the play really ends in act two, 
and we came away with the conclusion that Penelope 
is prettily named; that Mr. Maugham is most fortunate 
in having Miss Marie Tempest for his leading lady, and 
that, on the whole, Penelope is exactly the kind of 
play which one might expect to be supplied by White- 
ley’s. Messrs. Whiteley, we believe, will forgive us 
if we say that they are “‘ universal providers,” and that 
if you put them to it they could bring to your door, as 
it were, anything in this world that you may require, 
from a pocket handkerchief to a middling-sized 
elephant. They conduct their business on very smart 
lines; they know their public; they do not profess to 
concern themselves over closely with strict art or, still 
less, with affairs of the intellect, and their desire is to 
please and satisfy all comers. Mr. Maugham—and we 
Say it to his credit—is imbued with the Whiteley spirit. 
In Penelope he has put up a smart business-like 





play, concerned with the simple domestic passions of 
love and jealousy; he gives us a number of figures of 
the sort which are known to be thought “real”’ in 
Westbourne Grove, and the wit, humour and pathos 
of him are nicely calculated to meet the very proper 
emotional requirements of Sloane Square and South 
Kensington. Penelope herself is intended to captivate 
the middle-class woman. She is a trim, pert, and 
rather passionate matron of five years’ omg tg, 9 There 
is no nonsense about her, and she loves her husband, 
who happens to be a rising young physician, not to say 
a good deal of a bounder. In this excellent little lady, 
as represented by Miss Marie Tempest, and in this 
slack and graceless, rising young physician, the 
femininity of South Kensington will see the sexes 
painted as they should be painted—the woman a con- 
fiding and affectionate bundle of pretty clothes and 
pretty ways, possessed, however, of a good deal of 
the nous of the courtesan; and the man a blundering, 
but nevertheless artful and untruthful jackass. For 
the rest, there is a gentleman who boasts continu- 
ally of his acquaintance with duchesses; there is Pene- 
lope’s father, whom we are requested to accept for a 
mathematician, and who is really a dodderer; and there 
is Penelope’s mother, whom we may dismiss as the 
usual flustered, middle-aged female. These people are 
of no real concern to the play, and Mr. Maugham has 
really roughed them in because the people in the stalls 
would not have been satisfied without them. Practi- 
cally the only person who matters, after Penelope and 
her husband, is the wicked married lady who tangles 
up the husband of Penelope. With these three charac- 
ters Mr. Maugham might have made out of Penelope 
a passable, light, one-act piece, suitable for perform- 
ance as a curtain-raiser. For very obvious reasons, 
however, he has preferred to squeeze the play into 
three acts. And as he does not possess the intellectual 
equipment, which is necessary to excusable or brilliant 
padding, Penelope is an artistic disappointment. 
Perhaps the best that can be said of it is that it is trite 
comedy served up in a manner which savours of the 
farce. There is nothing new about it, nothing witty, 
and nothing moving. At times and in places the author 
displays a certain admirable intention, but one feels 
that on the whole he botches his own chances. It is 
Miss Marie Tempest who saves the situations all the 
time. In point of fact, while she appears to be one and 
the same Penelope from first to last, she is really com- 
pelled to be quite half a dozen different women through 
Mr. Maugham’s failure in the matters of coherence and 
clarity of conception. And as for minor blemishes, 
they may be said to abound. For example, it is a little 
foolish of Mr. Maugham to make Penelope sigh for 
‘‘ something with boiling oil in it ’’ when she is imagin- 
ing tortures for her rival. Sir William Gilbert is the 
registered proprietor of this poor witticism, and one is 
astonished to find it raising giggles in the new century. 
But the boiling oil touch, and another which bears 
reference to a rooster’s “‘ run for his money,”’ are the 
only verbal points with which Mr. Maugham manages 
to secure palpable hits. And the rooster joke is unfair, 
because it is a joke for the ribald. Then again, Mr. 
Maugham brings into his doctor’s consulting-room two 
patients who are introduced for the mere, sheer and 
obvious prepoee of passing the time. It is not even 
pretended, as in the case of Penelope’s father, mother 
and uncle, that they have anything to do with the story. 
Consequently they are unnecessary, superfluous, and, 
strictly speaking, they have no business in the play. 
We have already said that the third act is also super- 
fluous, and particularly so, as it is full of anti-climax. 
The good qualities of Penelope are that it is brisk and 
pretty to look at, and that a great many of the situa- 
tions are amusing. The play also has the advantage of 
reasonable propriety of tone, and it is not preachy on 
the one hand or contemptuous of the conventions on 
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the other. For the male section of an audience there 
may be considerable suggestions of twaddle about it. 
For young women, however, it is probably all wrong, 
because No woman in her senses will agree that the 
best way to cure a husband of an infatuation for some- 
body not herself is to ‘‘give him his head.”” Neither is it 
good for young women that wifely tenderness should 
be proclaimed from the house-tops to be much the same 
thing as strawberry ice; which statement, of course, 
will be appreciated by persons who have no sense of 
humour. The fact is that Penelope as a whole is a 
poor play because there is nO human blood in it. It 
is make-believe, and cheap, and in the main hackneyed 
make-believe, for which reason possibly it will bring 
“good business” to the box-offices. For Mr. 
Maugham we have one other word. Let him fore- 
swear universal providing. He has a sense for the 
stage, and he has a sense of the comic. It may be that, 
in spite of his apparent facility, he is really a toiler. If 
this be not so we should advise him to toil, and if it be 
so we should still advise him to toil after larger and 
ampler things. We do not think that Mr. Maugham 
could ever write a play which would be worth reading 
in the literary sense, but we imagine that he could do 
better than Penelope, not only in the literary sénse, but 
also in the dramatic sense, if he were to take the neces- 
sary trouble. 








JANUARY 


THERE is little use in asserting, as do some worthy 
people, that the passing of the Old Year and the first 
few moments of the New Year bring no change—that 
their celebration is merely an arbitrary arrangement 
of man’s devising, and that, in short, ‘‘ nothing hap- 
pens.”’ Time, greedily clutching at the final sheet of 
our annual record, and doling out a fair white page 
for our consideration, cannot help a muttered word of 
caution that we be less hasty in our writing, more 
stringent on the subject of blots and smears; and for 
the life of us we cannot avoid a little thrill of dismay 
or pleasure, as the case may be, when we realise the 
position. For here, we think comfortably, we have a 
fresh chance; our good ship has fornd once more the 
bearings of those Fortunate Islands whose shores we 
have so often sighted mistily, far away on the horizon; 
we captains will make sure this time that chart and 
compass are correct, that the sextant and chronometer 
work harmoniously together, and that the engines are 
sound and speedy. What hurricanes may come, what 
shoals or rocks or stubborn currents may threaten, 
what siren voices may charm us from our true course 
we heed but little. And if sun and stars are veiled, we 
will steer, we say, by dead-reckoning; but, alas! 
dependence upon that method of navigation often 
brings us to grief; on that point our past log-books 
will not bear too close or prolonged examination. 

We are, as a rule, inclined to be optimists during 
the first month of the year, in spite of the wintry 
hours and sullen skies which it so frequently brings: 


Each year bears something from us as it flies, 
We only blow it farther with our sighs, 


sings Walter Savage Landor; and our chief regrets are 
reserved for the months when the year is on the wane. 
The harshness of January is beneficent, without doubt; 
man’s power of appreciation is trained by contrasts 
and we look forward to the lessening keenness of the 
winds, the first fine green flush of the woods, the 
spreading flame of buttercups through the level 
meadows, with a heartier welcoming thrill for the 
meagre joys of the present. Country folk in more 
lands than one do not care to find genial weather too 
early in the year: ‘‘ Miewx vaut voir un chien enragé 





qu’un soleil chaud en Janvier,” runs a French proverb; 
and we have rendered the same idea into a jingling 
couplet which varies for different counties: 


If the grass grows in Janiweer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year. 


But January is often under-rated. It has its pleasant 
side, in spite of the season. The “‘ in-between time,” 
we might term it, when the first scanty efflorescence 
of the coming month—the venturesome primrose, peer- 
ing forth in a dell of sunshine out of the wind, the 
sheltered wood-violet, the kingly daffodil, the pale bells 
of the snowdrop—has not yet begun; the period of 
suspense, of expectation, of joys enfolded and beauties 
withheld. On many of the trees the sticky leaf-buds 
show plainly, only waiting for the encouragement. of 
warmer sunshine to uncurl their dainty spirals to the 
light. It is the month when the word signalled from 
the clouds seems to be indistinct, yet of a cheerful 
burden; the month of patience, of hope, of faith— 
‘““the evidence of things not seen.” aybreak and 
sunset may be wild and grey, or may illumine and 
encrimson coldly the wastes of snow, blur with dusky 
colour the sombre vistas of the city streets, but there 
prevails a sense of something beyond, something that 
is worthy of the waiting; we are conscious that the 
flower of the year is opening, not closing, and a cer- 
tain heartiness of thought is ours thereby. “‘ Every 
dull mood of nature has its compensations to shame 
us out of peevishness.” ‘“‘ After a still winter night,”’ 
writes Thoreau from his lonely hut, ‘‘I awoke with 
the impression that some question had been put to 
me which I had been endeavouring in vain to answer 
in my sleep, as what—how—when—where? But there 
was dawning Nature, in whom all creatures live, look- 
ing in at my broad windows with serene and satisfied 
face, and no question on her lips. I awoke to an 
answered question, to Nature and daylight. The snow 
lying deep on the earth, dotted with young pines, and 
the very slope of the hill on which my house is placed, 
seemed to say ‘Forward!’ Nature puts no question, 
and answers none which we mortals ask. She has long 
ago taken her resolution. . . . Heaven is under our 
feet as well as over our heads.”’ Still, it is well to look 
upwards, for the lark is often the only creature visibl 
undiscouraged by the impassive canopy of cloud whic 
our English January so frequently refuses to furl. 
Mounting, as though in search of the sapphire vault 
beyond, he sings: 


He rises, scarcely seen against the gloom, 
Spills his full heart in crystal drops of song 
That mingle falling to a slender stream 
Of fairy music; then, all silently, 

Descends forlorn athwart the darkening sky. 


A brave, bonnie little bird is he—the clearer and the 
dearer for the silence amid which he sings. 

And herein lies the beauty of the January landscape 
for those who see with the spiritual eye as well as with 
outward vision—the song of joyous waiting, set to 
music by the lark’s high notes, is written there. 
The heather on the cliffs is dry, rattling in the salt 
sea breeze; the twisted hawthorn is “‘ carved clean to 
the way of the wind ”’; the river is livid and moaning, 
as though chained by regretful dreams; but the frailty 
and the barrenness is not that of November; it is sug- 
gestive; it is on the side of increase, not of decay. We 
may become pessimists toward the end of the year, 
with a surly shrug for the memories of what we meant 
to do; but ungrateful and perverse is that man, 
shouldering his discontented way through the shrill 
blasts, who does not now open his heart to that 
inspiriting word “Faith!” For in the Summer he 
will have realised no splendid anticipations—he will be 
bankrupt of the bounty of the gods. 
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WE print the following for what it is worth: 


LUCY’D HISTORY. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


S1r,—The subjoined correspondence between Mr. H. W. 
Lucy and myself refers to that travesty of historical fact which 
he has contributed to the current Cornhill, and to which I 
drew attention in the Standard of the 7th inst. 

I may explain that on the 1st inst., Mr. Lucy, in the course 
of an article in the Liverpool Daily Post, entitled, ‘‘ Romance 
of the House of Commons,”’ made the grotesquely erroneous 
assertion that Disraeli ‘‘ entered it (the House) as an impe- 
cunious Radical.’? On the 6th I contributed to that paper a 
correction of this blunder (so characteristic of its author), and 
referred to, without specifying, that triumph of misrepresenta- 
tion which I exposed in the Standard on the following day. 

As you will see, I accepted Mr. Lucy’s challenge at once: 
I am still awaiting his reply. His prolonged silence suggests 
that he recognises discretion to be the better part of valour, 
and that as THE Acapemy of last Saturday plainly puts it, ‘‘ the 
situation is a little awkward for’? him. Surely there is only 
one course for Mr. Lucy to adopt. Better late than never. 
Had he been endowed with a keener sense of the responsi- 
bilities of a ‘‘ public writer,’? and of the rudimentary ethics 
of literary veracity, he would have adopted that course twenty 
years ago, when it was brought to his notice that he had 
attributed to Mr. Gladstone a statement which Mr. Gladstone 
did not make, and which reflected discredit on the Conservative 
Whips of 1841, one of whom was, in 1889, already dead, and 
the other a nonagenarian who passed away in the following 
year. 

Mr. Lucy is the master of an attractive style, but I trust 
that his many readers will henceforth temper their admiration 
of his narrative powers (in which I cordially concur) with a 
healthy scepticism as to the facts of what may appropriately 
be styled, in this connection, ‘‘ Lucy’d History.” 

Constitutional Club, London. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Jan. 14th, 1909. 


Whitethorn, Hythe, Kent. 
8th January, 1909. 
Sir,—I have received a copy of the Liverpool Daily Post 
containing a letter from you in which you say: ‘ Mr. 
Lucy has in the Cornhill reproduced an oft- (by him) 
repeated story on the authority of Mr. Gladstone, although 
Mr. Gladstone has repudiated it, and his repudiation 
had been communicated to Mr. Lucy years ago to my 
knowledge.” 
This is a serious charge to bring against a public writer. 
I must ask you to particularise the story you allude to, 
and to cite the authority for the alleged repudiation. 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry W. Lucy. 


Greyfriars, Leamington, 
January 9th, 1909. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed correspondence, which was 
published in the Standard of Thursday last, will, I hope, 
be sufficient reply to your challenge to me to substantiate 
what you rightly characterise as ‘‘a serious charge to 
bring against a public writer.” 

I need only add that I forwarded to you a copy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s postcard (marked II. in the enclosed cutting), 
together with either a verbatim copy or an abstract of 
the letter to which it was a reply; that you acknowledged 
its receipt, and that in the course of further correspondence 
you admitted that your version of Mr. Gladstone’s 
anecdote was in error in the very material point to which 
I drew attention. Nevertheless, so far from complying 
with my reasonable request to take the earliest opportunity 
of correcting your error through the same channels by 
which you had secured its wide dissemination, you have 
reproduced it on several occasions since 1889, the last 
being in the current Cornhill. 

I may remark in passing that my letter in the Liverpool 
Daily Post, to which I am indebted for the honour of your 
communication, deals with another illustration of the ten- 
dency of your facile, but very inaccurate, pen to libel the 
memory of the dead. 
Yours very faithfully, 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 





We do not quite see what possible defence Mr. Lucy 
can set up; and it appears to us his proper course 
would be frankly to admit his error and to promise 
amendment. Silence is all very well in its way, but it 
ceases to be golden, and, indeed, puts on much of the 
appearance of brass, when matters of this nature are 
concerned. Of course, it may be that Mr. Lucy is out 
of town or otherwise prevented from replying to Mr. 
Beaven’s letter. If this be so we must reserve judg- 
ment. 


Last week’s issue of*the Nation contained a poem 
by Mr. William H. Davies, whose recently-published 
booklet, ‘‘ Nature Poems,”’ has already been noticed 
in these columns. We take the liberty of reprinting 
some of the verses: 


Though I do love to feel the Rain, 
And be by winds well blown, 
The mystery of mortal life 
Doth press me down. 


And, in this mood, come now what will, 
Shine Rainbow, Cuckoo call— 

There is no thing in Heaven or Earth 
Can lift my soul. 


* * * 


I sit between two fair Rose-trees ; 
Red roses on my right 

And, on my left side, roses are 
A lovely white. 


The little birds are full of joy, 
Lambs bleating all the day; 

The colt runs after the old mare, 
And children play. 


And still there comes this dark, dark hour— 
Which is not born of care; 

Into my heart it creeps before 
I am aware. 


The Nation is fortunate. Mr. Davies may be reckoned 
a ‘‘natural born’’ poet. Though he may lack the 
erudition of the schools and consequent powers of self- 
criticism there cap be no question as to his authentic 
parts. At times he comes very near Blake himself. 


The irrepressible Lady Grove has been reviewing a 
book for the Daily Chronicle. The title of the book is 
“The Making of a Successful Husband.’’ The 
Chronicle, however, prints Lady Grove’s review 
in the next column to its priceless political leaders 
under the head of ‘‘The Making of a Hus- 
band. By Lady Grove.” We are inclined to 
think that, on the whole, Lady Grove would have 
amused us much more considerably if her “‘ article ”’ 
were indeed an article, as it purports typographically 
to be, and not a mere review, as it really is. However, 
we must put up with small mercies. ‘It is not extra- 
neous advice,’’ says Lady Grove, ‘‘ however admirable, 
that will ensure wedded bliss, but the characters of the 


contracting parties as they develop,’’ which, on the. 


whole, is a somewhat cryptic utterance. We should 
have imagined that from Lady Grove’s point of view 
the handiest way to ‘‘ make’”’ a husband would be to 
steal his vote, or at any rate to neutralise it by getting 
a vote for yourself. Development of character would 
ensue of necessity. Our own opinion is that husbands 
are born, not made—and so are wives. Why a woman 
who wants the vote so badly as Lady Grove would 
appear to want it should be considered an expert on 
husband-making, even by the Daily Chronicle, will pass 
the average comprehension. 


———_—— 





The fact is that Lady Grove should not be allowed to 
Here is a good 


discuss the state of matrimony at all. 





oor error 


Leer 
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sample of her tender, critical method in dealing with 
matters of the heart: 


Much consolatory counsel is given as to the advisability 
of perfect confidence between husband and wife, and to 
emphasise this point the father relates a touching tale of a 
young friend of his who had kept his worries a secret from 
his wife, whose discerning eyes had nevertheless perceived 
that something was amiss. At last, however, he faced the 
music like a little man. What do you suppose that woman 
did when he told her? Did she have a fit? No, sir. She 
threw her arms around his neck, and cried, ‘‘ Oh, Johnny, 
is that all? ’’ He confided later to his friend the fact that 
his failure had been the greatest success of his life, for it 
had enabled him to become for the first time really 
acquainted with his wife. Well, that is possible. But it 
would be rash to say that the result of this more intimate 
knowledge would invariably be to enhance the value of 
either husband or wife in each other’s eyes. 


Of course, your true Suffragist would have told Johnny 
very sternly and sharply that he was a fool and a 
rogue combined, and that he had not in the least 
enhanced his value in her eyes. The enhancing or 
depreciating of values between married couples may be 
a philosophical duty from Lady Grove’s point of 
view, but it can be proved out of the book to be an 
idiotic pursuit and a sure enemy of married happiness, 
for precisely which reason your Suffragist would advo- 
cate it. Among decent married persons questions of 
value do not arise. If a man’s actions or emotions, 
or a woman’s actions or emotions, are to be trimmed 
with a view to possible enhancements or otherwise of 
“value in each other’s eyes’? we might as well shut 
up shop. ‘‘ Charity thinketh no evil,’’ and “it 
suffereth long and is kind.”’ ‘‘ Votes for women”? is 
another affair. 


_It seems that Mr. Lloyd George has been giving a 
dinner party at Cannes, and the “ voracious’ fashion- 
able reporter has been informed that the guests were 
Lady McLaren and three Mr. McLarens. His para- 
graph was set forward with all the pomps and dignities 
as if the fact that Lady McLaren and her sons had 
picked a bit of dinner with Mr. Lloyd George was a mat- 
ter of the highest international importance. Of course, 
the Lady McLaren in question is the Lady McLaren 
who believes that chivalry is dead, and that your civil 
man of the period limits his gallantry to the opening 
of doors for pretty women. We conclude that Mr. 
Lloyd George opened the door for Lady McLaren 
after the banquet, and was not reproved for his chivalry 
in the matter. When Mr. Asquith dines with Mrs. 
Catharine Nation there will doubtless be more para- 
graphs. What will some of us not do for England? 


According to one of the Radical literary gossips 
“Mr. Frank Harris has almost ready for gultbution a 
book called ‘The Man, William Shakespeare, and His 
most Tragic Life Story.’’’ Our gossip omits to men- 
tion the name of the publisher who is to issue the book. 
In point of fact, Mr. Harris has had this work ready 
for publication for a considerable time past, and we 
happen ourselves to have read it. Making allowances 
for certain blemishes which Mr. Harris will by this time 
no doubt have removed, there can be no question 
that ‘‘ The Man, Shakespeare,’’ is about as excellent a 
piece of writing on the subject as has yet been penned. 
If the book ever does get published Mr. Sidney Lee 
and Professor Raleigh will have to look to their 
laurels. The difference between Mr. Harris and these 
gentlemen is that Mr. Harris is all for Shakespeare, 
poet and human man, while Mr. Lee is for Mr. 
Lee, “historian,” and Professor Raleigh is all for 
Professor Raleigh, “brilliant critic.” We have had 
our differences with Mr. Harris on the matter of his 
novel, a work of which, in the main, we disapprove; 
and, furthermore, we should not exactly look to him 
for sure criticism of poetry. But that he understands 





about Shakespeare cannot be doubted, and it is 
astonishing that ‘‘The Man, Shakespeare,’ should 
have remained unpublished for so many years. And, 
talking of Shakespeare, we are reminded of a couple of 
anecdotes which may or may not be new. A certain 
critic came across a strolling actor who was sunning 
himself in the costume of Hamlet outside a fit-up 


theatre. The critic said: ‘‘ You’re an actor, I per- 
ceive.”’ The man replied that, in a sort of way, he 
was. ‘‘ Tell me,” said the critic, ‘‘ what is your real 


opinion of Shakespeare?’”’ ‘‘ Well,” replied the actor 
with a far-away look, ‘‘ to tell you the truth, I don’t 
know much about him, but you may bet your hat he 
was lousily treated.’’? The other story is of a butcher, 
whose hobby was literature. Somebody enquired of 
him whether he believed that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 
To which the butcher replied: ‘‘It is not for me to 
say, sir, but I consider that if Bacon didn’t write 
Shakespeare he missed the finest chance he ever had in 
his life.’’ Which is the plain unvarnished truth. 


The Outlook continues sedulously to make its appear- 
ance without poetry. We are flattered to find that the 
editor recognises the wisdom of our advice on the sub- 
ject. It is nothing to his discredit that he cannot obtain 
good verse, but it would be greatly to his discredit if, 
after our warning, he should continue to deal in the 
meretricious. The Saturday Review is also poemless, 
and so, thank heaven, is the Atheneum, the which jour- 
nal, after the “‘ tousy tyke ’”’ on ‘‘ The Wasp,”’ and Mr. 
Bernard Capes on ‘ Will 0’ the Wisp,” might really 
be excused if it never printed poetry again. It is won- 
derful what a little wise suggestion can accomplish in 
this naughty world. At the same time, we cannot in 
the least rejoice at the poemless condition of our three 
noble contemporaries; for whether the political econo- 
mists like it or not, it is a fact that when a nation is 
not making poetry it may anticipate trouble. The day 
before yesterday we saw in the Daily Mail a column 
article by Mr. Laurence Binyon. We rubbed our eyes, 
but there it was, a whole column of flat prose about the 
British Museum, with the legend, “‘ By Laurence 
Binyon”’ printed gloriously upon the top of it. Price, 
no doubt, three guineas. We believe that in the time 
occupied by Mr. Binyon in the composition of this 
article he could have forced himself to produce some 
sort of a poem which might have helped Mr. Hodge, 
of the Saturday, or Mr. Rendall, of the Atheneum, or 
Mr.—shall we say Binks ?—of the Outlook. But there 
might not have been three guineas tied to the proof. 
Of course, it goes without saying that Mr. Binyon and 
all other poets, considered in their capacities as citizens, 
have a perfect right to churn out prose for the Daily 
Mail and leave the literary papers without so much as 
a jingle, if they can find it in their hearts to do so. 
But the muses must weep to see it, and even we, who 
are not by any means the muses, are filled with pain at 
the sight of it. A Bishop writing in Comic Cuts would 
be an offence to everybody who has a thought for the 
Church. Poets perpetrating “‘ articles of interest ’’ in 
hapenny papers appear to us to be just as unbeautiful. 
“At the same time, we may be wrong. 


As we go to press we receive the appended letter 
from the Editor of the Spectator: 


Dear Sir,—I am informed that THe Acapemy of January 
gth, p. 652, contained the following statement :— 

Mr. Bottomley is either a rich man or he is not. If he 
is rich he should pay his own way. If he is not, what 
becomes of the prospectus of John Bull, for particulars of 
which please see the Saturday Review and the Spectator 
of a few weeks ago? 

If you had taken the trouble to verify this statement as 
regards the Spectator, you would have found that it was not 
true. The Spectator did not contain the prospectus of John 
Bull or any advertisement of that paper. Such advertisement 
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was offered to the Spectator but was refused. 
will print this letter in your paper. 
I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
J. St. Loz StRacuey, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


I beg that you 


The Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


We regret extremely that we should have misrepre- 
sented the Spectator, and we offer Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey and his paper our sincere apologies for the 
inadvertence. In point of fact, when the advertisement 
was offered to us we enquired if it was being accepted 
by the other weekly reviews, and we were informed 
that it was. However, that is no argument in face of 
the facts, and we are most sorry that we took for 
granted an assurance respecting which we should have 
enquired more closely. We asked the Saturday Review 
over the telephone if they were taking the advertise- 
ment, and they replied that they were. Our omission 
to take the same precaution in the case of the Specta- 
tor was unfortunate, and we do not attempt to excuse 
ourselves for it. 


In another column we print a letter with reference 
to the discrepancies between the facsimile of Rossetti’s 
fair copy of ‘* The Ballad of Jan Van Hunks ”’ and the 
typographical version of it, both of which appear in the 
English Review. It is evident, as our correspondent 
points out, that somebody has been at pains to edit 
Rossetti. Whether the editor is Mr. Watts-Dunton or 
Mr. Hueffer we have no means of knowing, though we 
should imagine that the probabilities are in favour of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. And the position of affairs, as 
pointed out by our correspondent, will serve to empha- 
sise our view that, broadly speaking, the publication of 
inedited poems by eminent hands is a risky and ill- 
advised business. If Rossetti had considered ‘‘ The 
Ballad of Jan Van Hunks”’ worthy of a poet of his 
reputation it seems to us that he would have published 
it himself and obtained for it such reward as might be 
forthcoming. The only real excuses for publication 
twenty-six years after his death are: 

1. That it will help the sales of the English 
Review. 
2. That it has brought grist to the mill of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. 
The sacrifice of Rossetti for such purposes may not be 
a very serious affair, but we do not think the poet 
himself would have relished it. And as for the correc- 
tions, if we know anything about Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti at all, they would have driven him into something 
of a fury. It is all very well for a dying poet to hand 
small manuscripts to his friends for keepsakes, but 
when those friends take it upon themselves to edit and 
publish them as serious examples of a poet’s art they 
travel into a region where friendship becomes a doubt- 
ful quantity. Perhaps Mr. Watts-Dunton will favour 


the town with the explanation which seems to be 
due from him. 








REVIEWS 
NOYES ABOUT MORRIS 


William Morris. By Atrrep Noyes. (Macmillan, 
English Men of Letters Series. 2s. 6d.) 


WE suppose that the commissioning of a poet to write 
the life of a poet is a natural and proper literary affair; 
and that in practice it works out pretty much on the 
principle of set a thief to catch a thief. The which 
adage, of course, we quote without making the smallest 
reflection on Mr. Noyes or the late William Morris. 
At the same time, it seems to us that it is not always a 
poet of Mr. Noyes’s sort who should be requisitioned 
for the duties of critical biographer of a poet of 
Morris’s sort. We have hopes of Mr. Noyes as 
poet, pure and simple; because, taking him all round, 





he has been bold to fly and not too careful of his shins. 
We should have considered that after ‘“‘ Drake’’ he 
would have betaken himself to some expansive waste of 
tableland and done his best to soar once again, this 
time, perhaps, without the assistance of Patriotism 
and the stage carpenters. But alas for the vanity of 
critical hopes. Mr. Noyes has been “‘ approached ’’— 
no doubt with the best and most liberal intentions—by 
Messrs. Macmillan, and he leaves his flying machine on 
Horeb, or upon a peak at Shepherd’s Bush, or 
wherever he keeps it, and comes patiently and meri- 
toriously down to plain book-writing about William 
Morris. It is obvious that the writing of even a short 
life of Morris must have occupied a good deal of Mr. 
Noyes’s time and thoughts for, at any rate, quite a 
fortnight. It is obvious also that, while we are really 
not concerned in the matter, even a fortnight snatched 
holus bolus out of the fervid leisure of a rampant, 
cloud-compelling poet may be a serious loss to poetry. 
It is not so much the frantic fortnight as the frame of 
mind which is bound to result. Between the writing of 
epics and the plodding along with biographies there is 
all the difference between running for the Derby and 
carting stones. In this precious fortnight Mr. Noyes 
may conceivably and unwittingly have foregone the 
opportunity of his life. When the heavenly muses 
knock at a man’s door nowadays he should take parti- 
cularly good care to be at home and not otherwise 
engaged. The heavenly muses are hard mistresses, 
and jealous. Persons with other business to attend to 
can scarcely hope for a proper continuance of their 
favours. Besides which the bare routine of raking 
up the facts about a man’s life and the dull duty of 
perusing, often against one’s will, his frequently 
overpraised writings is a task which may prove most 
harmful to a poet’s tender and susceptible intellectu- 
ality. However, Mr. Noyes has seen fit to accept 
Messrs. Macmillan’s commission, and we must take it 
for granted that the heavenly muses know how to take 
care of themselves, and that Mr. Noyes’s deflection will 
be condoned, or perhaps considered of slight moment. 
Meanwhile, we must admit ‘‘ William Morris ”’ into the 
English Men of Letters Series for what it is worth. One 
reads Mr. Noyes’s pages with a sort of breathlessness; 
for on the whole they are not so much the pages of a 
critic or a biographer as of a rhapsodist. Mr. Noyes 
would appear to have set out to make a Morris of his 
own rather than to give us an arrangement of the facts. 
And the consequence is that the biography will make 
pleasant reading for the persons who admire fancy 
writing and will, no doubt, be admired by certain of 
Morris’s friends and hangers-on. But as a contribu- 
tion to a series on the lines of the English Men of 
Letters Series, it appears to us to be somewhat of a mis- 
take. If we are to believe Mr. Noyes, Morris was at 
once a lesser man than Tennyson, and a good deal 
greater. ‘“‘Morris’s debt to Tennyson,” we are told ‘‘is 
an immense one; and it does not in the least detract 
from his greatness or even his originality that this 
should be so, any more than would the debt of a son to 
his father. But the fact remains that the man who 
wrote ‘In Memoriam,’ the ‘Ballad of the Revenge,’ the 
great ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,’ 
the ‘Northern Farmer,’ and ‘The Princess,’ had a 
range of which Morris was unaware altogether. 
Writing out of a full-hearted admiration and enthu- 
siasm for the work of Morris, it seems at the outset 
more than ever necessary for us to emphasise this. No 
doubt Tennyson wrote some bad poetry; but let us 
reverse the methods of his critics and take Morris’s 
description of the lady who, having made the acquaint- 
ance of Rossetti: 


lived in a hall 
Large in the eyes, and slim and tall; 
And ever she sang ‘from noon to noon, 
Two red roses across the moon; 
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let us compare that description with the solemn swell 
of Tennyson’s majestic ‘Morte D’Arthur’: 


So all the day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fallen in Lyonesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

_A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 


The august simplicity of passages like that was now 
and always beyond the reach of Morris, as also was the 
marvellous resource of the rolling organ-music of 
Tennyson’s verse, exemplified in the sudden glorious 
change in the rhythmic beat where, indeed, one knows 
not the speech from the thought, the body from the 
soul of the poem, so perfectly are they wedded. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 


And that, of course, is the whole philosophy 
of the matter. Morris’s poetry was of a new 
order, and very thankful we may be for its 
advent, lest ‘one good custom’ should have cor- 
rupted the world.” This is Mr. Noyes all over. 
Comparisons are odious at best, but who in his 
senses would seriously set himself to ‘‘ compare”’ 
chalk and cheese. If Mr. Noyes wishes to be taken 
for a critic, he must really learn to be a little reason- 
able. Even the maddest and most pedantic of 
a literary ’’’ examiners would scarcely invite one to 
compare ’’ two such passages as those instanced by 
Mr. Noyes. If he wanted something of Tennyson to 
collate with the ‘“‘two red roses across the moon” 
verses, there was Mariana, not to mention Oriana, 
lying to his hand. We are not concerned to defend 
Morris against Tennyson. Tennyson was a poet; 
Morris was something of a poet and perhaps more 
of a paper-hanger; so that Mr. Noyes is quite right in 
his main contention, though it is a contention which 
did not require to be stated. And having been at 
great pains to convince us that Tennyson was the 
better poet, Mr. Noyes finds himself, in a chapter 
marked ‘‘ Conclusion,’’ compelled to write as follows: 
O hearken the words of his voice of compassion : 
“*Come cling round about me, ye faithful who sicken 
Of the weary unrest and the world’s passing fashion! 
As the rain in mid-morning your troubles shall thicken, 
But surely within you some Godhead doth quicken, 
As ye cry to me heeding, and leading you home.” 


‘What is all this but the gold and frankincense and 
myrrh of his three kings? In every line that Morris 
wrote he was helping on earth to build that distant, con- 
tinuing city whose first foundation was jasper, the 
second sapphire, the third a chalcedony, the fourth an 
emerald. ‘There was no preciosity in his choice of the 
Middle Ages as his ‘form and style.’ He turned to 
them as world-weary men turn to their own childhood, 
knowing perhaps that, except as a little child in 
glittering armour, he could not enter into his Kingdom 
of Heaven. His abiding city was not, and never could 
be, here. _His work is suffused with the eternal light 
of that vision of an ultimately reconciled and ransomed 
world to which Shelley attained and Keats was climb- 
ing when he murmured, ‘Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty! ’ the vision shadowed forth in sign and symbol 
by all the prophets of all the ages; the unconquerable 
and inviolable hope of mankind, that the desert and 
solitary place shall at last break, into singing, and the 
wilderness blossom as the rose, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing flee away.” Here, of course, we have some of the 
eloquence of the late Dr. Parker. It is the kind of 
writing that Mr. Noyes considers beautiful, and he has 
keyed-up his man Morris to fit"charmingly into it; but it 


is not criticism, and it is on gr | not biography. We 
do not suppose for a moment that anybody who has 
read Morris’s published writings will have two opinions 
about Mr. Noyes’s assessment of them. Always and 
inevitably he is too anxious to cry “‘swans’’ when there 
are no swans. Hence it comes to pass that, broadly 
speaking, whenever he quotes he overpraises, and on 
occasion he is not above praising downright blemishes. 
For example, he quotes, with admiration for their 
craftsmanship, the following stanzas: 


Because stout Gareth lets his spear fall low, 
Gauwaine and Launcelot and Dinadan 

Are helm’d and waiting; let the trumpets go! 
Bend over, ladies, to see all you can! 


Clench teeth, dames, yea, clasp hands, for Gareth’s spear 
Throws Kay from out his saddle, like a stone 

From a castle-window when the foe draws near— 
** Tseult! ’? Sir Dinadan rolleth overthrown. 


Mr. Noyes informs us that when we compare—he 
will be comparing—a line like 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


or the way in which Gray maintains the regularity of 
the metrical beats throughout his ‘‘ Elegy ”’ with the 
way in which Morris departs from it in 


Clench teeth, dames, yea, clasp hands for Gareth’s spear 
Throws Kay, etc., 


it is obvious that Morris ‘‘ does not err from mere lack 
of craftsmanship.’’ The fact that he does err, and errs 
very uncouthly, in the two stanzas instanced, is nothing 
to Mr. Noyes. We are told that Morris’s verses 
‘should be read slowly, almost syllable by syllable, 
with due regard to their childlike medieval naiveté,’’ 
which in itself, however, is an admission that there is 
something mightily wrong with them. And we are 
also bidden to infer that when Morris rhymes ‘‘ ago ”’ 
and ‘‘ go,” he is really having recourse to “‘ masterly 
artistic devices.”” This, need one say, is the oid, old 
trick of the appraiser who prides himself on seeing 
good in everything. A poet like William Morris gains 
nothing by such a method of explication. Considered 
for what he is worth—namely, as a contriver of rather 
drowsy and superfluous hiStories in verse, William 
Morris, poet, is all very well in his way. But Mr. 
Noyes would find it very difficult to discover to 
us any line or passage in Morris’s poetical writings, 
which may be properly considered great poetry. 
Tacitly he admits this much himself, but he will not 
say so in as many words for fear of giving offence, or 
it may be for fear of losing faith in the poet for whom 
he is so anxious to claim wonders. Morris has added 
nothing to the spiritual currency of poetry. He is not 
even a poet’s poet in the sense that one may rake him 
for symbols with ary proper advantage. Though he 
appears to be all gold and glitter and frankincense and 
myrrh and roses, and, if Mr. Noyes will so have it, 
jasper and chalcedony, there is very little about him 
that is even decorative. Mr. Noyes believes that it is 
possible that Morris wrote the “ greatest epic of the 
nineteenth century,” which is perhaps not saying much; 
but who reads, or who is going to read, ‘‘ Sigurd the 
Volsung,”’ great epic or otherwise? The fact is that 
a poet whom nobody reads is, to say the least, in a diffi- 
cult position, and no amount of praise on the part of 
other poets will get him out of it. If Mr. Noyes had 
confessed this much to himself, he would probably not 
have put quite so much paint on his lily. We note that 
one of the reviews of Mr. Noyes’s ‘‘ William Morris ” 
says that the book reads like a romance. This is true, 
with the difference that it reads like an ill-considered 





romance. Mr. Noyes should get back to his aeroplane. 
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LOVE AND A WOMAN 


Love and a Woman. By CHaRLoTTE MANSFIELD. (T. 
Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


In the first impetuous heat of criticism, after reading 
this book, we thought the best plan would be to call 
the heroine a little idiot and have done with it; but, 
upon consideration, we are forced to conclude that she 
is quite a presentable person in the way of intellect, 
only suffering vicariously from the disabilities of the 
author. The situation which forms the central motive 
of the story is perplexing, and is dealt with in a per- 
plexing manner. We are asked to believe that Sir 
Ronald Hartley is a gentleman, honourable and of un- 
stained character, while he loves and wins the love of 
Eileen, the sweet and simple heroine in whose cheeks 
“‘the perfume of the roses deepened ’”’ (sic); we are 
even led to infer that it is quite a fine thing for a mar- 
ried man to carry on such an intrigue; that the dis- 
honour would have come had he broken with Eileen; 
that his wife’s flirtations formed some sort of an 
excuse for amorous reprisals. True, he dies voluntarily 
at the end of the book, expires gracefully and very 
lingeringly from a slow, secret poison self-adminis- 
tered, and puts the girl, who comes disguised as a 
nurse for a final farewell, into the arms of the doctor; 
and as this medical man is her cousin, in love with her, 
better morals may prevail later on. But we are com- 
pelled to protest against this unskilled resuscitation of 
a type of novel we had thought played out; it was not 
worth doing. 

We cannot say anything pleasant about the style in 
which the book is written. The would-be funny para- 
graph pervades it to an annoying extent: 


Eileen was seated next to a young man who had waxed 
moustaches in lieu of a "Varsity education, and was considered 
quite the buck of the boarding-house, because he had engaged 
from the local stables a nag of uncertain blood to carry him 
for an hour every morning. His father (viz., Mr. Hugh 
Watson’s father, not the sire of the nag) was something in 
the North, cotton some said, cutlery others suggested, but 
already three women of uncertain age and matrimonial yearn- 
ings had preened themselves when in his presence. 


Pages of that kind of writing become maddening. 
The composition is poor in the extreme; for lack of 
good punctuation the sentences limp pitifully : 


But the beauty of the morning filled the man with hope, the 

ng men so mare of the woman he loved seemed to assure him 
at hope would not be in vain, bu i 

bother her, he would wait. eeadareietnaiente itis 
. + . oe general effect was pretty, and, at any rate, seemed 

a room to live and love in. . . . Harriet wore the new apron 

accompanied by an air of excitement, and had polished her face 


with Sunlight soap so that it looked like a burnished brick—if 
there is such a thing. 


In many places the wording i : 
for a small child: g 1s more suitable for a book 


Near one of the windows stood the table—the tabl - 
fully laid and bedecked with the sweet red roses. The auntie 
had gone to roost in their beribboned cages, but Boy was on 
guard, not half so interested in his bright favour as in the smell 
of cooking which stole up the stairs and made Eileen quite 
nervous lest something should be burnt. 


The attempts at epigram are not particularly exhila- 
rating, and several of them we should feel inclined to 
call sheer nonsense. 

We have dealt at some length with this novel 
because, according to the publisher’s statement accom- 
panying it, Miss Mansfield’s former book is in its 
twelfth thousand, and we are concerned in the standard 
of literature such a circulation should imply. It is 
possible to appreciate, though not necessarily applaud 
the author who gives us a strong, stern presentation 





of a phase of the emotions, without comment, saying 
as it might be ‘‘ Here you are—take it or leave it, but 
it is life ’’; and we can value the writer who laboriously 
and earnestly endeavours to trace the crimson thread 
of passion through its sinuous course among the other 
threads of our existence; but this painting of a very 
common and sordid liaison in the tints of purity it is 
impossible to respect. We understand that Miss Seno 
field has started this week for an exploration of the 
upper regions of the Nile. If she contemplates pur- 
suing the career of a novelist, it would have been more 
advisable to stay at home and explore the possibilities 
of the English language. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Baronet’s Wife. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Four months ago we noticed a book of Miss Florence 
Warden’s with moderate praise, and on finishing the 
perusal of her latest novel we feel strongly inclined to 
waive the critic’s right and merely repeat the historic 
formula attributed to Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘ People who 
like this sort of thing will find it just the sort of thing 
they like.” For the story is a good one, with a 
mystery, a plausible villain, burglars, thieves, poisoners 
(very genteel and moving in the best society), and a 
love affair, quite in the style of the early seventies. 
But, somehow, it lacks grip; it is a tale, and nothing 
more. The desire to know the solution of the mystery 
why the baronet’s bold, bad, beautiful wife acted so 
curiously and suspiciously—will probably ee | most 
readers through to the end, but there is small profit 
to be gained for their trouble. The idea that a lady of 
title should be a receiver of stolen property, should 
secrete in her room the proceeds of burglaries at 
neighbouring country houses, even if she was rather 
afraid of the guest who persuaded her to become his 
accomplice, is too crude for our liking. No woman 
with a grain of intelligence would have allowed the 
matter to go so far; she would have told the husband 
whom she professed to love so well. The book will 
form a pleasant enough companion for a railway 
journey—for some people. For our part, if it were 
daytime and the sun were shining, we should prefer to 
look out of the carriage window. 


By FLorence WarDEN. (T. 


The Capture of Paul Beck. By M. McDonneLt Bop- 
xin, K.C. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Ir we are to suffer more of Sherlock Holmes, as seems 
probable, it is well that some kindly and clever author 
should have provided us with a very human and fasci- 
nating detective romance by way of a homceopathic 
antidote. To those of our readers who like a story 
that has to be consumed at one sitting we can recom- 
mend this last adventure of Paul Beck. The plotting 
and counter-plotting of Beck and Miss Dora Myrl, the 
young lady inquisitor, are irresistible, and the two love 
affairs which run parallel with the other complications 
are depicted with a humour which is admirable and a 
style which shapes itself capitally to the nature of its 
burden. The ‘‘capture,’’ we presume, refers to Beck 
himself, and not to the coup which forms the climax of 
the story; for the wily one falls a victim to the mani- 
fold attractions of his rival, Miss Myrl, and is trans- 
fixed by the little detective whose random arrows sur- 
prise most of us sooner or later. At the opening chap- 
ters we rather resented the old idea of a man having 
a ‘‘double,’’ but we are able to forgive the use of this 
ancient and honourable device by reason of the deft- 
ness of its exploitation—it has rarely been employed 
to better effect. 
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A scene on the New York Stock Exchange during a 
time of panic is strongly portrayed, and seems worthy 
of quotation: 


Early that day a bolt had fallen from the blue. In a 
quiet hour, and without a hint of warning, a ferocious attack 
had been delivered on Marconi’s Wireless, and the Standard 
Oil showed boldly in the front of the battle, leading the bears. 
No security could hold against such an attack. The Marconi 
prices broke at once. Without rest or respite the shares were 
driven down headlong. Still the bears sold and sold. The 
investors caught the panic and joined in the stampede. Then 
of a sudden one man sprang into the breach. Like a Horatius 
on the bridge he held his ground while the enemy stormed in 
their thousands around him. . .. Almost, as it were, in a 
breath he snapped up from the yelling crowd half a dozen offers 
at once. His ‘‘ Done,’? ‘‘Done,’’ ‘‘ Done,’’ ‘* Done,” 
emphasised with pointing forefinger, came sharp and fast as 
revolver shots. Then there was a pause, and the Standard Oil 
leaders flung themselves upon him. He took all their lances 
on his shield, never yielding an inch, while block after block 
of the shares were hurled at him. The conflict was still in full 
swing when Armitage had rushed into the club smoking-room 
and gathered its progress from the cablegrams in the evening 
paper. The men round the tape, that unemotionally rolled out 
its wild news, could almost see the blows struck in this conflict 
of giants at the other side of the broad ocean. It was a game 
in which the stakes were piled up in millions, and its varying 
fortunes gripped the hearts of the speculators. 


The vicissitudes of Mr. Beck probably do not come to 
an untimely end with his wedding bells—they ought, 
rather, to begin a fresh and most interesting stage, 
surely, at the marriage of two clever detectives—and 
as soon as Mr. Bodkin sees fit we shall be glad to 
welcome him again. 


The Ways of Men. By Hersert FLowerpew. (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


For ingenuity of plot we suppose Wilkie Collins has 
rarely been surpassed—it used to be quite a brain- 
racking affair to read his novels and remember the 
necessary relationships and evolutions of his charac- 
ters. Without trying us to that extent, Mr. Flower- 
dew has shown a skill in the construction of his 
romance, a pleasant, competent manner of unfolding 
it, and a consideration for the smoothness of his lan- 
guage, which reminds us somewhat of the author of 
“The Woman in White,’’ and which we can only 
regard with admiration. He sustains the purely narra- 
tive form at a high level throughout a fairly long book, 
with hardly a page of description, and only so much 
psychological exposition as shall suffice to elucidate 
the actions of the chief performers: this in itself is an 
excellent thing to have accomplished. We do not 
intend to spoil a good story, for those of our readers 
who will see it, by skeletonising it, but we may mention 
that the ordinance which forbade a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister forms a source of complication 
to at least three persons. Aaron Harbinger, the 
principal character (he is scarcely a hero in his 
behaviour), does commit this ‘‘ crime ’’—the date of 
events being just before the law was altered—and the 
tangle is tightened by a flirtation which lands him in a 
predicament, financially and socially, so degraded that 
we can find it in us to mingle pity with our contempt. 
All comes right in the end; but it would be most unfair 
to let the secret out in a review. 

The prim Canon Porteous is quite a capital bit of 
character-drawing ; we think our readers will appreciate 
the following little sketch of him: 


__It was the Canon, of course, who made the Rectory seem 
like a prison to Clarice. He was one Of those thoroughly good 
men who make their goodness a little uncomfortable for those 
around them. He wished to impose on his household the 
ascetic rules which he rigidly practised himself. As Clarice 
grew up and chose her own dresses, her own method of arrang- 
ing her hair, and her own pursuits, she found herself for ever 








exciting the Canon’s disapproval. He had trained his timid 
wife to at least an outward submission to his wishes, but Clarice 
was one of the modern, sensible girls who think for them- 
selves and are difficult to suppress. When Canon Porteous 
rebuked her for worldliness she made a merry retort, and left 
to herself she would either have “‘ managed ’’ the good man 
completely, and succeeded in following her own way in every- 
thing, or have shaken the dust of Morley Rectory from her 
pretty feet, and sought independence elsewhere. But the deep 
affection for her aunt which kept her there, made her also more 
amenable to its rules, and for the sake of Aunt Helena’s peace 
of mind she never wore her prettiest dresses, read modern novels 
by stealth, and did a great deal more plain sewing for the poor 
of the parish than she cared for. 


The narration is clever, in the best of taste, and 
exhibits hardly a fault in its composition. The author 
permits himself the use of the word ‘‘ phenomenal ”’ 
in the sense of ‘“‘extraordinary’’; the expression 
“‘approached nearer” is tautological, and probably 
merely an oversight, judging from the general care 
and nicety of phrasing shown throughout the book; 
otherwise we have nothing but praise. The interest is 
well maintained to the final page, and we congratulate 
Mr. Flowerdew on having carried his task to comple- 
tion in a virile and distinctive manner. 


What Woman Wills. By Lucas CLeeve. (Long, 6s.) 


Lucas CLEEVE is an old favourite among novel readers. 
What is more, she is possessed of quite exceptional 
skill in the setting forward of a story, and she wastes 
no words. We do not know that the present ‘‘ What 
Woman Wills’ is in any sense a really enjoyable tale, 
particularly as the author has dragged in the now 
fashionable sacrifice of clothing in the interests of art. 
But, although the nude is here, Lucas Cleeve has 
managed to present it without suggestiveness. And as 
readers of fiction have long since given up blushing they 
may possibly be amused, instead of shocked or dis- 
gusted. The book is well written, and it ends as it 
should—that is to say, happily. We can specially 
recommend ‘‘ What Woman Wills”’ to readers who 
have faith in the ultimate beauty of the American 
character. It appears that those persons who imagine 
that America is given over to dollar-hunting lack wit; 
for the Americans, according to Lucas Cleeve, have 
souls, and they believe in ‘‘art.’”’ Yet she makes her 
pretty, engaging, wilful. fluffy-haired heroine marry a 
Frenchman—or is he a French Jew?—by the name of 
Eph Marks. 


Flower of the World. 
(Long, 6s.) 


Mrs. TippeTT commences operations with the ap- 
pended dedication : 


By Mrs. Henry Trppert. 


TO 
H. A. L. 
WITH GRATEFUL LOVE DO I DEDICATE THIS 
THE FIRST-BORN OF MY PEN. 


We should be sorry to be unkind to an author who can 
write of a first book in this feeling manner. At the 
same time, we do not consider ‘‘ Flower of the World ”’ 
in any sense an entertaining novel. Mrs. Tippett’s 
view of the world and its flowers is, on the whole, a 
rather melancholy view. And some of her pictures of 
women are quite distressing. We doubt if she under- 
stands the female intellect at all. Her views on most 
matters are correct and conventional, however, and 
persons who can swallow her hero and her feminine 
villain may read the book to the end, where they will 
learn that ‘‘Margaret’s wedding-day broke gloriously.”’ 
How one longs for a novelist who will take the bull 
by the horns, as it were, and marry off Margaret, or 
Peggy, or Joan, as the case may be, in common wet 
weather. 
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THE MATERIAL DELIGHT OF 
BOOKS 


Let us not start upon cross purposes. Material is an 
adjective of various turns, but the delight we have in 
mind follows no special richness of trapping in the 
books themselves, and has but little to do with rare 
bindings and limited editions. Such may call it forth 
as well as another, but it is independent of them. 
Format, in short (that blessedly mysterious word!), 
hardly affects at all this pleasure-giving quality, for to 
those sensible of it the charm is rather one of friend- 
ship, and, above all, association, than of allurements 
that can be bought for a handful of guineas in the 
market-place. To a book-lover of this kidney his 
treasures will but grow the more precious for the signs 
they bear of honourable usage. For him a battered 
Virgil, or his well-thumbed ‘‘ Elia,’”’ will have a value 
greater even than that of the marvellous copy of 
Les Cent Nouvelles, ‘‘ bound for Margaret of Valois 
by Clovis Eve, and powdered with the gilt daisies that 
Queen had selected for her device.’’ It is to this mate- 
rial fashion of delight that belong (if we will but recall 
them honestly) those earliest book-memories that come 
back to us from childhood. In the nursery, at least, a 
book is no mere lifeless instrument for the conveyance, 
in so many printed pages, of its author’s meaning; it is 
itself a friendly and beloved object, ravishing as to the 
outside with flaunting hues, and rich pictorially within 
(so illustrators have their use); a thing of solidity, 
moreover, and sensible weight, apt on occasion for the 
buttressing of leaden armies. If it be urged that this 
last advantage is one but faintly pertinent to literature, 
let us descend a little in the House of Life, one stair- 
flight, say, and recall what volumes were those 
cherished by older children in the schoolroom. Many 
we have in mind, goodly tomes all, and dear to 
memory almost as much for themselves as for the 
enchantments they contained. Henty, gloriously fat, 
and trimmed as to his edges with an olive smoothness 
grateful to the finger; and Crusoe, a little stiff, perhaps, 
until the back of him was broken by adversity, and he, 
perforce, unbent, but ever afterwards a friend. Best 
of all, an aged “‘ Tower of London,”’ coverless, but so 
enriched with various and haunting pictures that even 
to turn the leaves was an adventure in itself. One 
picture especially there was, more blood-curdling than 
its fellows (was it Herne seen by lightning on the 
Terrace, or the Destruction of the Oak?), insomuch 
that its alarming influence was felt even in the pages 
on either side of it, and merely to open the book at 
haphazard in its neighbourhood was to experience 
goose-flesh. They publish Ainsworth as a “ pocket 
classic’ now, but who will tell us that the old thrill 
remains |! 


A little later still, in the same room perhaps, or in 
the library below, one sees other friends. Dickens it 
is now, and Lever; Thackeray not yet, and even after- 
wards loved rather despite than for its qualities as an 
actual book. But the others! . Dombey was the first, 
a chance discovery, the most wonderful that ever hap- 
pened. To sit long winter afternoons through, curled 
in one of those great thrones before the library fire, 
with Dombey open upon one’s knees, and (if the gods 
were more than ordinary kind) an orange, sugar- 
plugged, at hand for an occasional stimulant to joy, 
was this Paradise enow for a boy who ought at that 
very moment, probably, to have been taking unpleasant 
exercise out of doors? Plague upon the pedants and 
bibliophiles (or so they call themselves!) who would 
preserve a First Edition from the combined effects of 





fire and orange-juice! © What do they know of the 
delight of books? We can see that one to-day—and 
smell the musty, intoxicating aroma of its pages. 
There was on most of them a certain brown stain of 
rust or damp that permeated the whole, and broke out 
most strongly, in a rash like measles, upon the plates. 
Looking back with older eyes we may deplore this, but 
at the time its presence did but give, we think, an 
added interest. They belonged to the story, these 
familiar freckles, and had, we are sure, their part in our 
enjoyment of it. Florence, Captain Cuttle, Mr. 
Carker, even the entrancing Toots himself—would they 
be to us the same magical beings, unbronzed and spot- 
less? We doubt it much. 


There were other volumes also of this time, but of a 
different company, that point our moral. School-books 
these, held then in common ownership, and small per- 
sonal regard, but since how dear! Who amongst us 
can meet them now unmoved, or who is there to whom 
the chance echo of a classic phrase (even the tedious 
history of Balbus and his never-ended wall) will not 
bring back a vision of the very page from which it first: 
was conned—a page so blotted, torn and scribbled 
over as to have gained a meaning of its own, and need 
deciphering like ancient manuscript? Has that no 
value for itself, and no delight? Laughter and tears 
and memory are in the very feel of it. 


Nor, on this matter of the sensual attraction (so to 
call it) of certain books, as things answerable to sight 
and touch, should yet another proof be overlooked. 
Let any who still doubt remember their own experi- 
ence, coming by chance on some familiar and beloved 
work in a strange house, it may be, or the parlour of an 
inn. Even if the outward semblance be as we ourselves 
have always known it (and how much more if not) a 
subtle change it is, nevertheless, upon the whole. There 
are the same friendly and companionable words, the 
pages that we could repeat almost by heart, but over 
what impassable barrier do they now call to us, with 
thin and alien voices? The book, in short, is but an 
echo of itself, lacking altogether the full-throated 
appeal of that upon our own shelves at home. 


Moreover, if this be true of one belonging to a 
friend, what can be said of those impersonal and soul- 
less bodies, boasting no human ownership, the mer- 
chandise of the Circulating Library? These at best 
are but the courtesans of their kind, consolers of no 
man’s private hearth, but trafficking their favours to 
whosoever boasts twopence with which to hire them. 
Does he exist who has gotten balm from Boots’ or 
comfort out of Mudie? Even pencilled comments in 
the margin cannot bind the library copy with an endur- 
ing chain; the jade will but snigger at them and you 
on the knees of her next patron. 

The whole argument then comes back to this, that in 
certain bound and printed pages there lurks, indefinable 
but real, a charm that is peculiar to themselves, linking 
their material presence so closely to their inward grace 
that each is but a portion of one whole. Happy, thrice 
happy, the man who has his shelves full of them. Such 
a one will neither a borrower ncr a lender be willingly, 
for from this practise he gains small pleasure, and from 
that he shrinks as too callous a treatment of his dear 
ones. Well-thumbed they may be, and the better loved 
for it, but the thumbs must be his own. Woe to the 
ill-omened mark that shall betray the grasp of the 
stranger! Jlle (whoever he was) nefasto te posuit die! 
and by so much is the old intimate and material delight 
of that especial book lessened in its master’s eyes. 
Quick! let indiarubber be called for, and the horror, as 
far as possible, removed. The patient is recovering 
already; but never again shall it venture from the hands 
that love and cherish it. 

A. E. 
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DOCKET 


Tue N.E.D. suggests only possible connection with 
dock. Apart from an unexplained doket in the 
Towneley Mysteries, which, possibly, is quite a 
different word, docket means, roughly (15-19 cent.), 
‘abstract, summary, memorandum.” Its more 
special meanings are ‘‘endorsement, label, ticket ”’ 
(Phillips, 1706), and ‘‘ warrant certifying payment of 
Custom dues.’’ The form is indifferently docquet, 
docket, dogget, the latter being the earliest quoted 
(doggettes, 1483), while the verb dogget occurs as late 
as 1692. Minsheu’s definition is probably the oldest: 
‘“‘ Docket is a breife in writing. . . . West* writeth it 
dogget, by whom it seemeth to be some small piece 
of paper, or parchment, conteining the effect of a large 
writing.” If dogget be the original form, this may 
be It. doghette, a derivative of cone For doga Florio 
gives only ‘‘a deal board to make hogsheads with,” 
but Torriano gives doga . . . “‘by met. a bende in 
armory, a garbe or border about a garment,” and dog- 
hette, the dim. of doga, ‘‘ by met. bendlets in armory.”’ 
Veneroni, ed. Castelli, has ‘‘ doghette, bandelettes, en 
armoirie, Bindelwerck in der Wappen-Kunst, ligule 
heraldice.’’ The word is not in the Voc. della Crusca, 
or, apparently, in any of the modern It. dictionaries, 
but it seems a legitimate formation from doga. For 
the business use of a heraldic term, cf. E. label, with 
which docket is sometimes synonymous (N.E.D. 
docket, 7). Altieri gives “‘ doga [lista, fregia], stripe ’’; 
and E. list, now synonymous with some meanings of 
docket, originally meant ‘‘strip, selvage,’’ etc.; cf. 
various meanings of Mod. G. Leiste. Cf. also schedule 
(.G. Zettel), F. bordereau, also to some extent synony- 
mous with docket, both diminutives meaning originally 
*‘ shred, strip,’ and E. scroll, M.E. scrowe, from O.F. 
escroue, originally ‘“‘shred.”” Assuming the original 
form to be dogget, the change to docket admits of 
various explanations. The word may have _ been 
influenced by the group of words, brocket, cocket, 
locket, pocket, socket (Skinner even derives it from 
ticket), by the verb dock,} to curtail (from which Min- 
sheu appears to derive it), or even by document, or, 
as the N.E.D. suggests, by the modern noun dock. 
But the most probable influence is that of cocket, 
Custom House warrant, with which it would naturally 
occur (‘‘ Cockets and dockets and drawbacks and other 
jargon,’”’ Swift, 1712), and with which it was occasion- 
ally synonymous (N.E.D. docket, 8). That, in spite 
of all these influences, the “‘ g’”’ form survived so late 
is strong presumptive evidence of its being the original. 
The first occurrence (1483) is early for an It. word, 
nor have I any evidence of doghette being used com- 
mercially in It. The latter objection is not fatal; cf. 
ang and ticket, both used in E. in senses unknown 
in F. 
Ernest WEEKLEY. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. WATTS-DUNTON. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—The English Review for the present month has made 
a certain stir among amateurs of English verse by the publi- 
cation, for the first time, of a humorous ballad by Rossetti. 
To give to the world, twenty-six years after his death, a com- 
plete long poem, and one in an altogether new vein, by so 
great a man, is, whatever the merit of that poem may be, 
to make literary history, and it might be thought that any 
person to whom the privilege of publishing it fell would not 
do his work otherwise than conscientiously and satisfactorily. 
Surely it is a serious matter to transfer the words of a dead 





*Thomas West, fl. 1568-94, Symbolaeographia, 1590 (D.N.B.). 
tA docked, or short introduction of a matter, documentum (Gouldman). 





genius from the written to the printed page; a solemn duty 
to give as exact an equivalent, character for character, as 
printer’s type allows! 

Had the person who is responsible for the publication of 
“The Ballad of Jan Van Hunks” (presumably Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, who owns the manuscript, and contributes “a few 
words of explanation” of “its appearance in print at this 
time of day ’’) stopped short at printing the forty-four stanzas 
of the ballad, the accuracy of the transcript might never have 
been suspected; but he has enabled us to judge of the way 
in which the work has been done by adding a “‘ fac-simile of 
last verses... .’? This photographic reproduction gives the 
last sixteen lines, which, as written in the poet’s large, clear 
handwriting, run as follows :— 


‘“A shrieking wretch hung over his back 
As he sank through nether space. 
Of such a rider on such a steed 
What tongue the flight shall trace? 


The bearer shook his burthen off 
As he reached his retinue : 

He’s flung him into a knot of fiends, 
Red, yellow, green and blue :— 

‘I’ve brought a pipe for my private use,— 
Go trim it, some of you!’ 


They’ve sliced the very crown from his head,— 
Worse tonsure than a monk’s,— 

Lopped arms and legs,—stuck a red-hot tube 
In his wretchedest of trunks; 

And when the Devil wants his pipe, 
They bring him Jan Van Hunks.”’ 


Now for the printed version :— 


“A shrieking wretch hung over his back 
As he sank through nether space. 
Of such a rider on such a steed 
What tongue the flight shall trace? 
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The bearer shook his burden off 
As he reached his retinue: 

He has flung him into a knot of fiends, 
Red, yellow, green and blue: 

‘I have brought a pipe for my private use, 
Go trim it, some of you! ’ 


They have sliced the very crown from his head, 
Worse tonsure than a monk’s— 

Lopped arms and legs, stuck a red-hot tube 
In his wretchedest of trunks; 

And when the Devil wants his pipe 
They bring him Jan Van Hunks.” 


Compare the two, and you will observe no less than ten 
variations in eleven lines (from ‘‘ The bearer... .” to 
“.... his pipe’’)! What is to be thought of this? What 
was Mr. Watts-Dunton—who describes the manuscript as “‘ one 
of my most cherished possessions ’’—doing to make, or to 
allow to be made, these purposeless, but apparently intentional 
departures from the original? 

There is no reason at all to suppose these lines are printed 
less accurately than the remainder of the poem, which con- 
tains (if we may trust the English Review even so far) 264 
lines. By a perfectly legitimate deduction we may therefore 
assume that the published version contains about one hundred 
and eighty errors. 

The poet’s punctuation has been revised for him; his spell- 
ing modernised ; his colloquialisms translated; his metre modi- 
fied. This we can see for ourselves. But what else may not 
have been done to improve Rossetti’s work? Perhaps a phrase 
or two has been softened, as being not quite suited to family 
reading; the sequence of the stanzas altered in a few cases, 
thereby enhancing the effect of the whole; certain stanzas, 
below the level of the rest in point of excellence, or retarding 
the progress of the narrative, omitted. Those of us who love 
Rossetti’s work, and who at the same time hate all editions 
of notable writings which are modernised, abridged, expur- 
gated, adapted to domestic or Protestant perusal, furnished 
with apparatus criticus or variorum references or running 
commentary, or in any other manner deformed or defiled, 
would surely be glad to know what this ballad is really like; 
and it is to be hoped that when the next edition of its author’s 
works is issued, a correct transcription will enable them to 
do so. BaTTISCOMBE GUNN. 

78, Gower Street, W.C. 

January 13th, 1909. 


**T WOULD LIKE.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 


S1r,—I read, quite recently, the following sweeping assertion 
in ‘“‘ The King’s English,” published by the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford : “‘ I would like, is not English.”’ As a linguist, I beg 
to submit my humble opinion in the matter : When I would like 
is meant as the translation for 7’aimerais, je voudrais, in 
French, it is not English, and I should like must therefore be 
used instead; because when one speaks of things over which 
one’s will can have no control, as for instance, when one speaks 
of one’s feelings, which is the case here, shall, in the first 
person, expresses a simple future event, and should (in the first 
person) a simple condition. 


Conditional mood, present 
tense of the verb To Like. 


I should like. 

Thou wouldst like. 
He or she would like. 
We should like. 

You would like. Vous aimeriez. 

They would like. Ils ou elles aimeraient. 

But when I would like means, in French, je voudrais aimer ou 


j aimais habituellement, j’aimais, & suivre, etc., the use of it, 
to my mind, is justified. 


Conditionnel présent du 
verbe Aimer. 
J’aimerais. 
Tu aimerais. 
Il ou elle aimerait. 
Nous aimerions. 


FIRST EXAMPLE. 


I would like that man (if 1 Je voudrais aimer cet 
could) on account of his homme (si je le pouvais) a 
family, but, unfortunately, I cause de sa famille, mais, 
cannot: he is such a worth- malheureusement, je ne le 
less fellow.* puis: c’est un tre si 

indigne ! 


The meaning of I would like that man, here, is equivalent to 
I should like to like that man, or I should like to esteem that 
man. I would, here, is the translation of the Conditional 


mood, present tense, of the 


voudrais ),t 


French Verb Vouloir, (je 


EXAMPLE. 


I would like. 
Thou wouldst like. 


He or she would like. 


We would like. 
You would like. 


They would like. 


Je voudrais aimer. 

Tu voudrais aimer, or tu 
aimerais. 

Il ou elle voudrait aimer, or 
il ou elle aimerait. 

Nous voudrions aimer. 

Vous voudriez aimer, or vous 
aimeriez. 

Ils ou elles voudraient aimer, 
or ils ou elles aimeraient. 


In the above sentences, the conditional of the Defective and 
Irregular verb Will forms, with regard to the verb to like, a 
kind of auxiliary which is in common use in the English 
language, whenever volition is meant. 

In the following examples, would refers merely to habitual 


practice : 


SECOND EXAMPLE. 


I would like sweets when I 
was a child (i.e.—I used 
to like sweets, etc.) 

Thou wouldst like, etc. 

He or she would like, etc. 

We would like, etc. 

You would like, etc. 

They would like, etc. 


J’aimais les bonbons (a suivre, 
or habituellement) quand 
j’étais enfant. 

Tu aimais, etc. 

Il ou elle aimait, etc. 

Nous aimions, etc. 

Vous aimiez, etc. 

Ils ou elles aimaient, etc. 


EXAMPLES FROM ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Presently I would hear 
plaintive little chirrups to 
Boxer, and when I turned 
round, I would see Boxer 
and Jenny coming amicably 
along side by side.—Lapy 
BARKER. 


She was a good mother 
- . . yet she would always 
love my brother above Mary. 
—CHARLES LamMB. 


When he was irritated, he 
would rave like a madman.— 
Mason’s GRAMMAR. 


We would sit out in the air 
all day, and read and talk.— 
Besant & RIce. 


For want of better things 
to do, I was often singing 
and guitar-scraping, and we 
would have many a concert. 
—THACKERAY. 


The smaller birds did not 
appear to be at all afraid of 
me, but would hop about me. 
—SwIrt. 


Soudain, j’entendais (j’avais 
Vhabitude d’entendre) de petits 
cris plaintifs & l’adresse de 
Boxer, et quand je me re- 
tournais, je voyais (je voyais 
habituellement) Boxer et 
Jenny arriver d’une maniére 
tout amicale, marchant a 
cété l’un de l’autre. 


C’était une bonne mére 
‘ . cependant elle avait 
toujours plus de _ tendresse 
pour mon frére que pour 
Marie. 


Quand il était irrité, il 
délirait (il avait l’habitude de 
délirer) comme un fou. 


Nous nous asseyions (nous 
avions l’habitude de nous 
asseoir) dehors, toute la 
journée, pour lire et causer. 


Faute d’autres distractions, 
je chantais souvent et pingais 
de la guitare, et nous don- 
nions (nous donnions habitu- 
ellement) bien des concerts. 


Les petits oiseaux ne sem- 

blaient pas du tout me 
craindre, mais sautillaient 
(habituellement) autour de 
moi. 


tIt might be urged that, for the Imperfect tense of the 


Indicative, which expresses habit, I liked or I used to like, 
should be employed instead of I would like, in common 
parlance. Granted. But the following question now arises 
whether, as an examiner, I should be justified in marking I 
would like as a mistake, in the case under consideration? this 
common Hebrew form being often used in English. 


A FRrencH Lincultst. 


I I would like ”’ is perfectly good English, and “ A French 
Linguist ’”’ may take it from us that the book to which he 
refers is not always a reliable guide.—Ep.] 





*This example has been borrowed from the Treatise on Shall and Will 
p. 64) published by HACHETTE & Co., Charing Cross, London. 





¥ +This case, I admit, is theoretically pdssible, but of very rare occurrence 
in practice. 
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HERBERT VIVIAN AND OSCAR WILDE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I have noted for some months past in John Bull Mr. 
Vivian’s reiterated depreciation of Wilde’s writings, and per- 
haps it would not be inopportune to ask what has caused , 
Mr. Vivian to change his opinion of Wilde’s merits as a writer. 
Has he forgotten the time when he asked Wilde to honour 
him by writing an introduction to a volume of his own remi- 
niscences? There can be little doubt, as Mr. Vivian acknow- 
ledged in a letter which is still extant, that the whole interest 
of the book would have been confined to the introduction. 

Oxford, January 12th. Cc. S. M. 





A PHENOMENAL GENIUS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—I trust some better voice than mine may be raised in 
protest against the misdirected energy of Mr. E. Wake Cook. 
Mr. Cook’s extraordinary views cannot be allowed to pass 
without comment, although to the majority of your readers 
his letter should carry its own condemnation palpably enough ; 
besides, this letter is in the nature of an impertinence, being 
but a réchauffé of one written by Mr. Cook to Vanity Fair 
some years ago. In the Vanity Fair letter he says, speak- 
ing of Martin’s wonderful composition on any scale (sic): 
‘On any scale from four by three inches, up to fourteen by 
ten feet.’’ One should notice how, in deference, apparently, 
to the literary atmosphere of THe Acapgemy, this becomes “a 
twelve-foot canvas or a four-inch wood-block.’’ Half the 
number of words, but still exhibiting the same precious gem 
of thought. 

At the beginning of Mr. Cook’s letter he speaks of Martin 
as ‘the most amazing genius that ever appeared in the art 
world.’’ At the conclusion thereof he implies that this same 
John Martin achieved the ultra-ridiculous. This very work— 
which he has dubbed ridiculous—is, he goes on to say, “‘ an 
amazing work,”’ and ‘‘ should find a national home.’? Well! 
what is one to do with a man like that? And Bulwer Lytton! 
Good heavens! Bulwer Lytton! in the name of all opacities, 
Bulwer Lytton! Mr. Cook quotes from him—he does, indeed— 
and, what’s more, he acknowledges his author in THE 
AcaDEMy, a courtesy which he neglects elsewhere. In con- 
clusion, it would be interesting to know what harm Newcastle 
has ever done to Mr. Cook. 

In the words of one of Mr. Cook’s most ardent admirers : 
“The time has now come for a little fresh air to be let in 
upon the stuffy atmosphere which surrounds these special 
pleaders.’’ Extract from a letter signed ‘‘ A British Painter ” 
in Vanity Fair, November 26th, 1903. CaLEB PORTER. 


Green Room Club, Leicester Square, 
January rath, 1909. 
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Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. Moring, 15s. net. 
The New Punto Tagliato Embroidery. Louisa A. Tebbs. 
Chapman and Hall, §s. net. 

An Evening with Shakespeare. An entertainment of readings, 
tableaux, and songs, set to the old tunes; arranged by 
Maskell Hardy. Chatto and Windus, 1s. 6d. net. 
Effects of War on Property. Alma Latifi. Macmillan, 5s. net. 
My Experiences of Cyprus. Basil Stewart. Routledge, 6s. 
America Revisited and Men I Have Met. Rev. D. Macrae. 
Smith, 2s. 6d. net. 

Hermes and Plato. Edouard Schuré. Translated by F. Roth- 
well. Rider, 1s. 6d. net. 


POETRY 
Seen from the Hill,and Other Verses. 


Culley, 1s. net. 


The Dawn of Life. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Conradin: A Philosophical Ballad. C. R. Ashbee. Essex 
House Press. 


Egmont. Herbert Church. Lothian, 2s. 6d. 


Helen W. Gibson. 


H. Macnaughton-Jones. Kegan Paul, 


THEOLOGY 


The Fulness of Christ. Edward Stuart Talbot. 


Is. 6d. net. 4 
The Religion of the Common Man. 
Macmillan, 3s. net. 


Macmillan, 


Sir Henry Wrixon. 








For Those Who Want Something Fresh. 


THE LOG OF A 
SAILORMAN 


6s. By W. BROOKE 


Spectator.— It is quite obvious that Mr. Brooke writes of that 
which he knows. His descriptions are true, realistic pictures of 
life at sea.” "% 
Atheneum.—“ Capital reading and full of good yarns, such as 
we expect from a man who has spent a score of years at sea.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ This moving and undoubtedly true account 
of the wanderings of a nation’s nomad. . . . And it is all here— 
touching and finding quick response in one’s heart as only human 
doings, privations and successes can touch us. Here we see the 
brutality of Then, the greater humanness of Now—the humour, 
and humour happily without tragedy—the downright heroism— 
the grandeur. ... By heaven! it must have been something 
worth seeing.” 

Standard.— It is a first-rate yarn.” 


At this season of the year new novels flow from the publishers in 
a ceaseless stream, and the reader finds it difficult to make his 
choice among them. At such a time there is always a danger of 
missing a book that really is worth reading ; and we would there- 
fore recommend you to lose no time in ordering from your 
library or bookseller. 


“FEET OF WOOL” 








FICTION 
Every Man a King. Orison Swett Marden. Rider. 
The Girl from Gatford. Olivia Ramsey. Long, 6s. 
Lady Letty Brandon. Annie E. Holdsworth. Long, 6s. 
Fatality. G.G. Chatterton. Long, 6s. 
High Life in the Far East. James Dalziel. Unwin, 6s. 


The Portent, and Other Stories. George Macdonald. Unwin, 
3s. 6d 

The Isle of Lies. M. P. Shiel. Laurie, 6s. 

The Golden Key. Desmond Coke. Chapman and Hall, 6s. 

A Whirl Asunder, 


Gertrude Atherton. Lane, ts. net. 














By MARY DEWETT 
The book is neither “ startling ” nor “ sensational ” nor “ daring,” 
like so many that are forcibly thrust upon your notice at this 
time. It is a wholesome, weli-written story of English family 
life, which gains its effects by legitimate means, and never fails to 
interest. The plot follows naturally from the well-drawn charac- 
ters of the different actors, and never flags for an instant from the 
day when Jaqueline comes to visit her wealthy relative to the 
final scene, which shows us that, in spite of human schemes and 
treacheries, the gods have all the time been “ creeping on with 
feet of wool.” 
6s. 
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Books for Sale Typewriting UEBEEN SQUARE CLUB, 
AINSWORTH (WILLIAM HARRI- YPEWRITING promptly and] A sociai club for men and women interested 


SON), THE NOVELS OF; 20 vols., 


accurately done. 


10d. per 1,000 words. | in politics, literature, or art. Lectures, entes- 


fep. 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. Title design by — and references.—Address Miss/ tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
s 


Brangwyn, and each vol. contains 4 Plates 
after Cruikshank and other artists. Gibbons,| biton, S.W. 
1901-2. Pub. 50/- net, for 30/-, tew.— 


SER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur-| Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 


Museum and Russell Square Station. Inex- 
pensive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 





WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 


NTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF| [JENRY SOTHERAN & CO, Bloomsbury. 


FAMOUS LITERATURE, Plates, 20 
vols., cloth ; new ; 50s. (cost £7). Another copy 
in half morocco, 70s. (cost £10).—W. E. 
GOULDEN, 5 St. Paul’s. Canterbury. 








T. BOTTOM & CO., 

E. BOOKSELLERS, &c. npn 
32 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- an 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140 Strand, W.C, (Tel. 1515 Central). DE LUXE. 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). *,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59 PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality :—French Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 


oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 





Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. | catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready, 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT. RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





Now Ready, completing the record of the Book Year, the 


January BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Small Talk on some Large 


Literary Matters, with Illustrations to Brighten the Way. 


WHAT BOYS READ.—A Talk with the Editor of ‘‘ The Boys’ 


Own Paper.”’ 


** SKIED !| '’—Conquest of the Air a Literary Necessity. 


““PUNCH”’ POETRY.—And a Quarrel between Tennyson and 


Lytton. 


MISSES WINKWORTH.—And their Gossip about Some ;Great 


Victorians. 


A LONDON LETTER.—Do “ Grown-Ups”’ read'Books Written 


for Young Folk ? 


THE GENERAL READER.—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 


Best Selling Books. 


LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fact and Current Opinion 


Gathered from the Book World. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting 


Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 


worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of December. 


THE PERIODICALS.—Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 


Magazines. 


The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated 
in the following extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 
“* At present the Institution has an income of only eighteen pounds a year, and 
this is insufficient for itsdue maintenance. The front of the Museum has recently 
been restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that :he whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who would then 
be admitted to the ‘John Gilpin’ room and othe¢ rooms now occupied by the 
Curator. For this purpose it will be necessary to form a small endowment, and 
it has been calculated that the sum of £2,200 isrequired. We sincerely trust that 
the public will respond generously to this appeal. 
*““HANDLEY DUNELM, Chairman of the Committee.” 
The Secretary is Mr. THomas Wricut, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum,Olney,Bucks,to whom Contributionsshould beaddressed. 

















Publishers : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Staticners’ Hall Court, London. 








Concerning Debating Circles 











All who are interested in the formation of Debating 
and Reading Circles in Clubs and Social Institutes, 
in Town and Country, should send a penny stamp 


ts ~. for a Sixteen-Page Booklet on 
How to Form a Debating Circle 
$ —- TO —- 


PUBLIC OPINION 


31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 





Each week PUBLIC OPINION gives a series of subjects 
for debate. It not only gives subjects, but puts the ques- 
tions to be answered, and furnishes a multitude of facts and 
opinions with which speeches can be made on all sides. No 
other paper gives so much valuable information on all the 
great topics of the day. It presents the cream of all the 
best thought in the best papers and magazines and books. 


f=: Every week lengthy and informing summaries of two of 
the most important books are given, so that in the course of 
a year the reader is put in possession, by direct quotation, 
of over one hundred books. In fact, the information con- 
tained in this paper could not be obtained in any other 
way without the expenditure of many pounds. 


Ty a paper like this interests you, write yor a Free 
Specimen Copy to the 


Manager of PUBLIC ‘OPINION 
51 & 32 Temple House, Tallis:St., London, E.C. 


™ It is published at Twopence Weekly. Post free in the 
United Kingdom tos, 10d. yearly, or 13s. yearly abroad. 
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7 laints havi hed this O 
, umerous complaints having reached this ce 
: as to difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY, we publish helow a first list 
, of the names and addresses of Newsagents and Booksellers at whose establishments 
THE ACADEMY is always on sale. Further lists will be published from time to time. 
Messrs. Gensuele and Taylor, Mr. W. Morftew, Messrs. F. Calder Turner, 
7 New Broad Street, E.C. 19 Edgware Road, W. I ~“e set, w 
Messrs. Davies and Co., Messrs. Scripp’s Library, Also 8 Craven Road, 8 
23 Finch Lane, 13 South Molton Strecs, W. Paddington, W 
Corabi,. BC. | Me. H Cleet, Mr. M. E. Wilson, 
Mr. E. Born, 15 Avery Row, 8 Clarendon Road, 
80 Copthall Avenue, E.C. = Brook Street, W. Holland Park, W. 
omen e Manager, Murley Brothers, 
ae ~~... Court, Foreign a “) 112 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 68 Renent Street, W. | Mrs. E. Jarvis, 
——— a gen eet, W. 
Mesers. Leathwait and Simmons, Messrs, Bolton’s Library, 186 Holland Park Avenue, W. 
5 Birchin Lane, B.C. 81 Knightsbridge, Ww. Mr. M. Pittman, 
Mr. George Blair, Mr.E.G 41 Notting Hill Gate, W. 
16 Royal Exchange, E.C. . 13 Swallow Street, G. H. Cooke, , 
Messrs. Pottle and Sons, Regent Street, W. 11 Queen’s — ter. W 
14 and 15 Royal Exchange, E.C. Messrs. Knowles and Co., Mr.8.0 SE — 
Mr. T. Jenner, Crown Court, 7S. Y. er, 
40A King William Street, Fok Wek, — p nny 
London Bridge, E.C. Messrs. Jones, — and Poulter, Bayswater, W. 
Messrs. Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd., S Busy Street, 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. St. James Street, W. Messrs. oe hy Ae. Street 
Messrs. E. T. Bottom and Co, Sa Messrs. May and Witte, om Belgravia, S.W. 
51tA Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 0 Ficcadilly, essrs 
Kan ft eS = London, W._ | Mest Mi BDG 12 Fulham’ Road, $.W. 
soa essrs, Bing Co., 
1654 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. eye Street, Mr. Henry Roberts, 
32 Chancery Lane, E.C. Grosvenor Square, W. 2 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Mr. George Blair Mr. F. Batson, Messrs. Scotter and Law, 
11 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 82 Grosvenor Street, W. a an S.W 
St. Bride’s Publishing Co., The News Stores, Mr. J. Shrabb sme 
96 Fleet Street, E.C. ‘next) Hyde Park Hotel, neg 165 Ebury Street 
Messrs. Jones, Yarrell and Co., Albert Gate, W, Pimlico, S.W. 













































































37 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

















Messrs. T, Rastall and Son, 
81 Ebury Street, 





























Mr. Harrison, Bookshop, 
Devereux Const, . Te London, W. Seent Square, S.W. 
emple, W.C. . T. Wyatt, 
Messrs. Parnell and Co., 196 EburySptrest, ae - * 
63 Southampton Row, Pimlico, W. “ ‘Waene Square, $.W. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Mr. W. Weaver, Messrs. Jesson Bros., 
M - W. H. Smith’s Bookstall, 157 Great Portland Street, W. 129 King’s Road, 
Hotel Russell, Messrs. Toler Bros., Ltd., Chelsea, $.W. 
Russell Square, W.C. 10 Coptic Street, Mr. A. F. Vedy, 
Mr, C. G. Norton, Bloomsbury. "265 and 420 King’s Road 
38 Marchmont Street, Mr. William Green, Chelsea, S.W. 
Russell Square, W.C. 138 Great Portland Street, W. 
_— “~~ _____ | Mr. George R. Rich: 
Mr, R. C. Wills, Mr. Noble, 510 ey s Road, 
1 Green Street, 28 Upper Marylebone Street, W. Chelsea, S.W. 
Leicester Square, W.C. Messrs. Keith, Prowse and Co., Mr. R. Snare, 
Mr. J. Browne, Bookstall, 21 Lower Richmond Road 
5 meal mo ‘ Langham Hotel, W. Putney 'S.W 
t ra vemeaaie 
ovent Garden, W.C. _ | Mr. I. Carpenter, Messrs. Blake and Co., 
Mr. H. —s ‘ 17 Lancaster Street, 62 Putney sgh Street, S.W. 
12 Bury Street, Lancaster Gate, W. lal 0 N 
Bloomsbury, W. C. Mr. M. A, ™ Re loeer Richmond "Road, 
Mr. W. G. Palmer, 43 Craven Road, Putney, S.W. 
ys 5 West Kensington Terrace, W. Hyde Park, W. Mr. R. 














Messrs. Yates’ Library, 
79 Wigmore Street, W. 





Mr. H. Perkins, 
3 Seymour Place, 
Portman Square, W. 





Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookshop, 
19 Craven Road, 


Paddington, W. 





Messrs. Crockett and Co., 
az Leinster Terrace, W. 












































Messrs. W. H. Smith, 


























Andrews, 
120 Upper Richmond Road, 
East Putney, S.W. 





Mr. Wm. John Arnold, 
Approach Book Stores, 
London Bridge, S.E. 





Persons who experience any difficulty in obtaining THE ACADEMY are 
requested kindly to communicate with 





The Manager of THE ACADEMY, 
63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 





CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE, or the London 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 1909. Fine etched plate, ‘‘ The Tower 
of London,” by Witttam Monk, R.E. 15$x11}. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON VISIONS. By LaurENcE Binyon. Collected and 
Augmented. Printed at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“To turn over Mr. Binyon’s book is to wonder that the volume of poetry 
about London should be no greater than it is. Mr. Binyon is wise in 
cultivating his sense of her poetry and in collecting into one volume the 
many poems to which she has inspired him—a volume which on this account 
alone, we imagine, will have to be accorded a place in the history of 
English poetry. He is alive to all her charming or repellant characteristics. 
He sees her sometimes with the eyes of Dickens, sometimes with those of 
Claude Monet, and sometimes with those of Jeremiah; he knows all her 
beauty and all her ugliness; her ghastly impassivity and her passionate life; 
her splendour and her meanness; her immemorial story and her brief passage 
through Time. . . . Mr. Binyon’s verse shows his clear artistic intention 
and careful accomplishment.”—TZhe Times. : 

“Mr. Laurence Binyon’s work needs no bush.” —Evening Standard. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF LIONEL 
JOHNSON. With Biographical Note by C. K. Sorter. Royal 16mo, 
1s. net. 

“It was the fashion at one time to say that Lionel Johnson’s poems 
were academic exercises. The publication of this volume may help to reverse 
that verdict. Though there is little call to weed out his poems, it must be 
admitted that the editor has chosen those which show him as, first and fore- 
most, a poet of a pure and high passion, devoted in the main to lost causes, 
remote and often discredited ideals; and a poet who, in spite of certain 
wilful pieces of crabbedness and tightness, had the large and simple 
utterance of great poetry.”—The Times. 


POEMS. By Mary ELIZABETH COLERIDGE (“‘ Anodos’’). Edited 
by Henry Newsoxt. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition now ready. 

"4 The greatest poetry is always impersonal. . . But there is another 
kind of poetry, which, though it must take rank below the greatest, cannot 
fail to call forth affection and delight. It is the kind whose merit depends 
less on pure artistic achievement than on the power of personal revelation— 
the capacity of bringing the reader into near relationship with a charming 
or distinguished mind. . Her poetry is original in its truest sense. 
Perhaps its most striking quality is the extreme simplicity of its outward 
form. Her verse, always distinguished and never strained, has all the charm 
of a refined and intimate conversation.—Sfectator. 


“ THE REAL OMAR.” 
First Thousand Copies sold out in a Fortnight. Second thousand (Revised 
and Boccsciedl Now Ready. Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 
1s. net. 


QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from a Literal Prose 
 nameaaas by E. Heron-Atrten. Done into Verse by Artnur B. 
ALBOT. 

“Mr. Talbot has produced a translation, not only remarkable for fidelity, 
but of genuine poetical value. One has only to turn a page or two to acknow- 
ledge one merit with gratitude, for it is one which few of the quatrain- 
spinners share—he is wholly bent on rendering Omar for Omar’s sake, and 
never makes him a vehicle for his own moods and conceits. . . . Mr. 
Talbot has, in fact, achieved a version of an undoubted value to those who 
wish to know more of the real Omar and cannot read him in his own tongue.” 
—The Times. 

“All good Omarians should add this book to their collection.”—Globde. 


SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By EvcENE R. WHITE. 
With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. Taner. cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net; 
wrapper, 1s. net. 

“A book of stirring verse. . . The most remarkable piece in the 
volume is the ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ a short story which is surely one of the half- 
dozen finest stories ever written.”—The Bibliophile. 

“ Had Browning written pirate instead of cavalier lyrics, he might have 
given us songs like these. They go with a dash and vigour, a mastery 
of rhythm and rhyme that are bed exhilarating. The ‘ Festin d’Adieu,’ 
which closes the volume, is a practically flawless specimen of the short story.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

“This slim volume contains some fine lyrical ballads of battles and the 
sea. Their versatile author died young, and had only practised poetry as 
a mdpepyov, We could wish for more of his work, for it embodies a healthy 
spirit in effective metre.”’—Oxford Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. By Acnes BEGBIE. 
Illustrated by Epirn Catvert. Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 
“ A charming little volume with very appropriate and clever drawings.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
By Epitn Lytretton. Royal 16mo, ts. net. 

A little play of a_ poor cottage—father, mother, and child, to whom a 
saving joy comes with Michael the Archangel on Christmas morn; with many 
stage directions. 

“It is a simple theme, treated with simplicity and fitting dignity, a 
beautiful little work, far more suitable for a gift-book than many more 
ornate booklets designed as gifts and distinguished by ‘th’ adulteries of 
art’ that take the eye and not the heart. Mrs. Lyttelton has put her im- 
oT simple dialogue in prose, but the impression left on the mind after 
reading her work is that of poetry.”—Daily Telegraph. 


IN A STREET—IN A LANE. ByN. W.Bync. Fcap. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. net. 
“ Charming verses . they have the true poetic f , the light 
shade, the pathos, humour, and tragedy of life, end the little book | he 4 
buying.”—Daily Express. 


POEMS. By Mary ELIZABETH COLERIDGE (‘' Anodos’’). 
‘ Edited by Henry Newsott. Pott 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Fourth Edition. 

These are all of her best work. . . . Every year of a period of 
twenty-five has contributed something to the book, yet there are scarcely 
half-a-dozen flaws. For she was a scrupulous writer; she wrote little, and all 
that she wrote was clearly related to her own spiritual life. . - No 
poems, even in this age, have been fuller of personal revelation than these. 
Altogether they make a portrait, complex, shadowy, baffling, intimate.”— 
Saturday Review. 





POWDER AND PATCHES. By VERACANUTE. Fcap. 8vo, 
1s. net. 

“ Shows quite unusual accomplishment.”—Scotsman. 

“ The fresh ees and daintiness of these songs, together with a quite 
unusual knack of drawing out the included beauty of words, have compelled 
us to read the book through with delight. . . . Her muse comes all dewy 
and flowery from walking in the Arcady of Herrick. It is much that Miss 
Canute can take us back again into those delicious meadows. The influence 
of Herrick is never absent. A poet could not out of all literature choose a 
better master; but it is rarely that such a pupilage results in work as good as 
‘ Powder and Patches.’ ’—Liverpool Courter. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 
HUNGARY. By Arruur Ditton. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. . 

“ His ‘Elizabeth’ . . . takes something of a Shakespearian ne of 

infinite pitifulness with its short ineffective protests.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


PAN-WORSHIP, and other Poems. By ELEANOR FARJEON. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LOVE AS PEDLAR, and other Verses. By Lapy ALICE 
EYRE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 


VERSES TO A CHILD. By MABEL TRUSTRAM. [Illustrated 
by Epitn Catvert. Crown 8vo, as. net. 

: There is in these verses, so naively illustrated, just that simplicity 
and directness which has its unfailing appeal to the childish mind. The 
child revels in facts rather than in fancies . . . here the very springs of 
childish romance are set free.”—Daily Graphic. 


MY GARDEN. By J.T. Prior. With 12 full-page Collotypes. 
Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 
“ The work shows accomplishment.”—The Times. 
“ Bespeaks not only knowledge and love of the subject but an uncommon 
literary culture.” —Scotsman. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGED-STONE (a Romance 
of the Malvern Range, ¢emp. twelfth century). By C. F. Grinprop. 
With Cover-design by Austin O. Spare. Crown 8vo, 570 pp., 6s. 

“ As good a specimen of the historical romance as one need wish to meet 
with.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Throughout the Author shows his clear insight into the conditions of 
the far off century he portrays, and his method is vivid and realistic, though 
softened by mystical touches that come and go like clouds in a summer 
sky.” —Cutlook. 

“An unusual story, almost old-fashioned in its seriousness and sense of 
doom.”’—Bookman. 

“A story of absorbing interest.”—Scotsman. 


EARLY YICTORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
E. S. P. Haynes. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
“These are the excursions and diversions of a lively and critical mind 
which is not professionally devoted to the service of literature, and has 
therefore a freshness of independence and irresponsibility (except to truth) 
not superabundant in the writers of the day. ... hey are kept 
thoroughly alive by a forcible plain style and a sleepless sense of humour.” 
—Morning Post. 
" - Pleasant humour combined with sound literary instinct.”—Literary 
uide. 
“A paradoxical person this essayist, with a very pretty touch in writing, 
and an abundantly saving grace of humour.”—Evening Standard. 


MEMORIES AND MUSIC. Letters to a Fair Unknown. By 
an Anonymous Writer. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘ These are essays that must delight the ordinary reader almost as much 
as they will people to whom music is the chief thing in life, for they show 
not only great penetration but humour of the freshest and most refined sort, 
combined with a knowledge of music, men, and countries obtained by wide 
travel and acute observation.” —Music. 


MAN AND MAID. By ARTHUR GRay. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; wrapper, 1s. net. 


An imaginative essay, from the ideal point of view, on the Relations 
between Man and Woman. 


THE CHILD MIND: aStudyin Elementary Ethnology. 
By Henrietta Home. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; wrapper, 1s. net. 
“A little book all parents should possess. The writer is so obviously a 
lover of youth, and suggests the child’s heart as well as the child’s mind 
with such understanding that the limited spaces of the book are large with 
wisdom.” —Liverpool Courier. 


NEW .VOLUMES 'IN THE “VIGO CABINET” SERIES, 
Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 


FRIENDSHIP. By LILIAN STREET. 


_“‘ We can all comprehend the quiet friendship of which Miss Street 
writes. She has thoroughly possessed herself with her subject, and treats 
it with subtlety and insight.”—Liverpool Courier. 


WHISPER! By FRANCES WYNNE. With Memoir by KATHARINE 


TYNAN. 


“ Their sweetness, freshness, and lyrical swing should win them universal 
appreciation.” —Catholic Times. 


CZZDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocu. 

THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. By A. Mappock. 
DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. Srorx. 
WOX OTIOSI. By Davip PLINLIMMoN. 








LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 
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CHRISTIAN LITURGIES 


Messrs. COPE and FENWICK beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the publication of 
a series of Christian Liturgies translated from the original languages by competent scholars, and in many cases 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 

There are five main families or groups of Liturgies, three of them Eastern in origin and use, one Eastern in 
origin but Western in use, one Western both in origin and use. They are known either by the names of the 
Apostles with whom they are traditionally connected, or by the names of the countries or cities in which they 
are known or believed to have been once or always in use. 

It is the aim of the Publishers to present these Liturgies in a form that will render them useful not only 
to the Clergy and to Students, but to all who are interested in the History of Religion. 

With this object each Volume contains a carefully written Introduction giving a history of the rite, an 
account of the vestments of the clergy, and of the ornaments of the Church, and an analysis of the distinctive | 


features of the Liturgy. 
(1) The Armenian Liturgy [Ready 


The First Volume contains the Divine Liturgy of the Holy Apostolic Church of Armenia. 

This Liturgy is said to date from the First Century, and to have been founded on that of the Church of 
Jerusalem. St. Gregory, the Illuminator, re-modelled it and introduced the Nicene Creed, and prayers from 
the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 A.D. 

On account of its antiquity, its precious characteristics, the beauty and richness of its imagery, this Liturgy 
appeals to the lover of literature no less than to the theologian. 


(2) The Coptic Liturgy [Ready 


The Publishers have been fortunate in securing permission to include in the Series the late Marquis of 
Bute’s translation of the Coptic Liturgy. 

The particular ritual of the Egyptian Christians commands special interest in view of the remarkable 
influence which it has had over the destinies of these extraordinary people, who, for over a thousand years, in 
the face of continuedfinsult and persecution, have retained the Christian faith. 


(3) The Russian Liturgy [Ready 


The third Volume contains ‘the Liturgy of the*Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 

aon compiled, translated, and arranged from the Old Church-Slavonic Service Books of the Russian 
hurch. 

The books are printed on a specially made paper, in large, clear type, with wide margins. The ritual 
directions are printed in red. 

A suitable binding has been designed for the series, and the Volumes are in post quarto size. The price 
of each Volume in the series is 5s. net. They can be obtained from any bookseller, or post free (5s. 4d.) direct 
from the Publishers. 


THE JEW AND HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By HERMANN L. STRACK, D.D., Ph.D., 


REGIus PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. Shortly 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE SABBATH 


By W. LOTZ, Ph.d., Theol. Lic. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. _; 


[Shortly 
en eae 


MANUAL oF OCCASIONAL OFFIGES 
FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY 


Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. L. SAYWELL,' 
and Two Other Anglican Clergymen. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. [Shortly 
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PUBLIGATIONS OF 


THE OPEN COURT 
PUBLISHING CO. 


CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY SERIES. 
NOW READY. 

GOD. An Enquiry into the Nature of Man’s Highest 

Ideal, and a Solution of the Problem from the Standpoint of 


Science. By PAuL Carus. 239 pp., cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


JESUS AND MODERN RELIGION. By 


EpwIn A. RUMBALL. 160 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT JESUS. By 
CHARLES F. DoLE, D.D. 89 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


PARALIPOCMENA. 





Remains of Gospels and 


Sayings of Christ. By BERNHARD Pick, Ph.D.,D.D. 158. 


pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND MINISTRY OF JESUS. Accord- 
ing to the Historical Method. Being a Course of Lectures by 
RupoteH OTTO. Translated from the Third Unaltered 
Edition by W. J. WuitBy, D.D. Circa 85 pp., boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


SCRAPBOOK of ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS. By Ww. F. WuiTE, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N.Y. Cloth, 248 pp., 5s. net. 


A few of the seventy sections of this attractive book have the 
following suggestive titles :—Familiar Tricks, Algebraic Fallacies, 
Geometric Puzzles, Linkages, A Few Surprising Facts, Labyrinths, 
The Nature of Mathematical Reasoning, Alice in the Wonderland 
of Mathematics. The book is supplied with Bibliographic Notes, 
Bibliographic Index, and a copious General Index. 


MAGIC SQUARES AND CUBES. By W. S. 
ANDREWS. With Chapters by PAuL Carus, L. S. FRIER- 
son, and C. A. BROWNE, jun., and Introduction by PAUL 
CaRUS. «Illustrated, 206 pp., cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOPE AND CONTENT OF THE 
SCIENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By JuvL 
DIESERUD, A.M. 200 pp., cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S MARTYRDOM, “A 
Satire.” By Paut Carus. Illustrated, 67 pp., boards 
with cloth back, 4s, 6d. net. 


BEL, THE CHRIST OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
By Dr. HuGo RADAU. 60 pp., boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


AVESTA ESCHATOLOGY. Compared with the 


Books of Daniel and Revelation. By Dr. LAWRENCE H. 
MILLs. §8vo, viii.-85.pp., boards, 2s. 6d. net. 





Mr. DAVID P. ABBOTT, widely known as the Author of 
‘* Behind the Scenes with the Mediums,”’ feels that a star of 
first magnitude has arisen on the magical horizon, and 
accordingly has written a pamphlet describing in glowing 
colours 


THE MARVELLOUS CREATICNS OF 
JOSEFFY. 25 pp., 15 Illustrations, 9d. net. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HISTORY OF A STRANGE CASE: 
a Study in Occultism. 50 pp., paper, 9d. net. 


Plezse write for Illustrated Catalogue. 












THE. 
PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH. 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. 
Being a presentment of the life, character, customs, legends, 


. and religious belief of the Polar Eskimos, collected during a stay 


with them, together with some actual experiences narrated by 
members of the almost extinct race of the East Greenlanders, 
and a collection of East Greenlandic legends and fables, and 
also, containing sketches of life among the Christianised West 
Greenlanders of the present day. 


Compiled from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. HERRING. 


With 150 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 
CounT HARALD MOLTKE. Royal 8vo, £1 1s. net. 





THE STORY OF A LIFETIME. By Lady 


PRIESTLEY. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d net. 


ANNE SEYMOUR DAMER. by PERcy 
NOBLE. With 35 Illustrations and a Frontispiece in Coloured 
Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CARDINAL DEMOCRAT. Being the 
Life and Work of the late Cardinal Manning. By I. A. TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on specially made hand-made paper, 
watermarked ‘‘ Light of Asia,’’ and Illustrated with Pictures 
of Indian Scenes from Photographs by MABEL EARDLEY 
be arora Demy 8vo, handsomely bound in Roman vellum, 

. net. 


THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘‘ The Squares 
of London.’’ With over_40 Illustrations, crown 4to, {1 1s. net. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND THE IRISH 
PEOPLE. By Barry O’Brien. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d net. 


THE BOOK OF THEZKINGS OF EGYPT. 


By Dr. WALLIS BUDGE. In)2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


FATHER TYRRELL’S MODERNISM: An 
Expository Criticism of ‘‘ Through Scylla and Charybdis,’’ in 
an Open Leiter to Mr. Athelstan Riley. By HAKLUYT 
EGERTON. Grown 8vo, 5s. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIvEeR 
GOLDSMITH. With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DoBSON. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. 

This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix on the 
sale of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. By 
CHARLOTTE M. Mason. Vol. I. THE HOLY INFANCY. 
F’cap 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. net. Vol. II. HIS 
DOMINION. F’cap 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. BOOKS VII-XII. 
Translated into blank verse by HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. 
Vol. II. completing the Aineid. F’cap 8vo, net, 5s. 


FATHER PAUL. By James Cassipy. Crown 
vO, e 


“It has a certain charm as potent as it is hard to analyse. It would probably 
bear even the test of reading a second time.’’—Birmingham Post. 


A .PROLOGUE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘Mr. Gerard, shows real poetic talent. His poetry is really thoug>tful, and 
while nct difficult to read, compels the reader's attention.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Please write for our Illustrated Autumn List. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Dryden House, 43 Gerrard St., London, W. 
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